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BEHIND THE SCENES 


Next month Youth maga- 
zine will describe to you the 
ways in which Unity ideas 
are being used in motion 
pictures. Other features, 
stories, and articles will ap- 
pear in the magazine as 
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BY Ourselves 
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% Let's Talk It Over 2 


Youth Views the News 


Popular Educator 
N EDUCATOR who should be 
popular with young people is Dr. 
William Kilpatrick, of Teachers’ Col- 


lege, Brooklyn. He thinks that exam- 
inations are overemphasized. He 
thinks that learning to live is more 
important than learning to pass ex- 
aminations. He is undoubtedly right, 
but his standard of education is more 
exacting than is the more general one. 
He says that to live happily and suc- 
cessfully is a potent test of wisdom. 
Learning Through Freedom 

Usually we rebel at doing things, 
even enjoyable things, when we are 
made to do them. And we will gladly 
do things, even difficult things, if we 
are not compelled to do them. The 
human soul dislikes compulsion, says 
psychology. 

The University of North Carolina 
evidently is convinced on this point 
of psychology for it has gone to the 
extent of giving its young people un- 
usual freedom in their school life. At 
this university class attendance by 
juniors and seniors is optional with 
the students. The results are said to 
be very gratifying, and the professors 
declare that it is a real satisfaction to 
instruct a class that is present because 
it wants to be present rather than be- 
cause if it is not in attendance it will 


be sent home and perhaps expelled. 

Reed College in Oregon gives stu- 
dents a similar privilege. According 
to Current History the president says: 
“We do not compel the student to lis- 
ten to us. We do not mark class at- 
tendance and we have no system of 
cuts, excuses, and penalties. As a 
matter of fact, it is not uncommon to 
find groups of upper-class students 
carrying on discussions and investiga- 
tions with no teacher present. When 
I have asked such a group where their 
teacher was the reply has been, ‘Oh, 
he is within reach; we can find him if 
we need him.’ ”’ 

It is good to have freedom, whether 
at school, at work in the business 
world, or at play. The more freedom 
we have, the better we can work, the 
more joyfully we can play. Some 
freedom-seeking persons would cry, 
“Then let’s do away with rules. Let’s 
have freedom at once.” They fail to 
see that those who have freedom in 
their work, as these incidents of school 
practice plainly show, have primarily 
sought—not freedom—but work! So 
if you would have freedom, work! 
Paradox indeed, but it’s true. It’s 
just another example of the proof of 
the great Teacher’s instruction, “Seek 
ye first his kingdom . . . and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 


eAdmiral Goslin3, Goes 


Boom! 


First in a New Series of Treasure Map Stories 
‘By? Beatrice Pearl 


“AOWIE! Look at her soar.” Jim 
Ardmore laughed in the teeth of 
the March wind that swept the 
campus clean as a kitchen floor, 
and brought his hard muscled legs to a halt. 

In the field below the Agricultural build- 
ing a lanky figure that seemed more arms 
and legs than body, was running with an 
arm at right angles with the shoulders, head 
twisted so that the owner could look up 
and backward at the same time. Above him 
a Japanese kite darted and soared like a 
bird. 

“Looks like that fellow they call the fly- 
ing gosling,” said Jim to himself. “Boy, 
if the fellows find him flying a kite they’l] 
ride him ragged. Let’s see—what was it 
Mart Tisholm told me about him? Oh, yes, 
‘he’s got a yen to fly.’ ” 

Reluctant to leave the spectacle behind, 
Jim continued on his way. He had gone 
only a few feet, however, when he felt 
prompted to look back. A grunt of dismay 
punctuated his first glance. A crowd of 
boys were sprinting toward the lonely fig- 
ure in the field, plainly with the intention 
of spoiling his fun. With quick decision 
Jim darted back along the path. 

While he was still a few yards away the 
mob closed in on the unsuspecting kite 
flier, who was now intent on hauling his 
bright hued bark to earth. A big fellow, 
looking clumsy in sweat shirt and cords, 
snatched the cone of 
string from the boy’s 
hand, while the others 
swept him off his feet 
and carried him down 
into the dust. A testy 
exclamation escaped 
Jim. Blue eyes flash- 
ing his indignation, he 
hurried his pace. He 
was almost ‘upon them 
when he heard the big 


TEPPING High” is the | 

title of the second story | 
in the Treasure Map series. 
How Jim and his sister—and a 
treasure map—helped Ned to 
work out a problem that was | 
making him miserable, is clev- 

| ai told in eo StepEiag aah < 


fellow say, “You’re too big to play with 
kites, Gosnut,” while he crushed the frail 
paper ship in big knuckled hands. 

“What’s wrong with kite flying?” 
voice was deceptively mild. 

They had not heard the padding of his 
soft shoes on the turf. They turned now 
in surprise and eyed him sullenly. 

“Who wants to know?” the destroyer de- 
manded, a combative light in his eye. 

“Beg pardon.” Jim bowed elaborately. 
“Jim Ardmore of Alameda speaking.” 

“Kite flying’s for kids,” stated a dark 
skinned fellow with glowering eyes. “We 
don’t want any kids on this campus. We 
want men.” 

There was a rumbling chorus of agree- 
ment. 

“This guy Gosnut’s only seventeen,” an- 
other boy muttered, casting a disdainful 
glance at the sprawling boy who was still 
staring at the wreck of his kite. 

“Perhaps you’ve never heard,” Jim be- 
gan, still mildly, “that kite flying has its 
scientific side.” 

While Jim was expanding this angle of 
kite flying to a bitter, unbelieving audience, 
Gabriel Gorling, variously tagged Gosling, 
Gosnut, or Gosy, got to his feet and brushed 
himself reasonably free of campus dust. 
When he at last looked up there was a qual- 
ity of absent-mindedness in the gaze that 
he turned toward the hills. His eyes were 
wide spaced and 
golden. Above them 
was a crisp, upstand- 
ing bush of red. 

“Just a minute, Gor- 
ling,” Jim called as the 
boy was about to start 
off. Jim then extended 
his hand and gave him 
a strong, warm clasp. 

“T had to get the feel 
of the upper air, seems 
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“The life-savers! The life-savers!” 
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like, sir,” Gabriel murmured, evidently 
painfully embarrassed for an explanation 
of his kite flying. 

“Say no more,” Jim smiled reassuringly. 
“We are all men on this campus,” he said, 
glancing at the others significantly, ‘and 
we cherish a great tolerance for our fel- 
low students.” 

Abandoning the errand upon which he 
had set out, Jim fell into step with the boy 
he had befriended, and they started off 
upon the winding path that would lead them 
through stands of fine old trees to the 
chemistry building, where both would soon 
be due. 

“You’re from the South,” Jim suggested 
invitingly. He was eager to hear more of 
the soft r’s and quaint idioms that enriched 
the other boy’s speech. 

The boy nodded. “Mississippi,” he ac- 
knowledged. 

“How did you get away over here—if 
you don’t mind my asking?” 


“T live in Centerville with my aunt. She 
married a California gentleman. Seems 
like she wanted me to come here.” 

“I see,’ said Jim. “You know, it’s a 


queer thing I never see you around the 
house. We’ve lived under the same roof 
all semester.” 

Gabriel shot him a shy glance. ‘I’m in 
the shed mostly, on the back veranda, you 
know,” he drawled softly. ‘Mother Pinky 
lets me have it for my laboratory.” 


(%5 OTHER Pinky? Oh, you mean the 

lady that runs the house.” Jim 
laughed appreciatively. “That’s a good 
n?me for her,” he said, thinking of the 
white haired, pink cheeked little lady who 
looked after their comfort in the rooming 
house where both boys lived. 

“T understand you’re keen on flying,” he 
went on when Gabriel fell into an absorbed 
silence. “What’s your idea—a glider?” 

Gabriel’s head jerked up and he threw a 
scornful, burning look toward his com- 
panion. ‘When I fly I’m going to fly like 
the birds,” he asserted firmly. “I’m going 
to beat old man Gravity with chemistry, I 
am.” It was a boast he emphasized with a 
long fingered, eloquent hand. 

“Whew!” Jim whistled. “Pretty steep, 
Gorling.” 

“Very simple,” pronounced the young 
man, with almost Yankee sharpness. “Just 
you wait. It won’t be long till I have an 
antigravity paint you-all can put on any- 


thing. I’m making a canvas flying suit 
now on Mother Pinky’s sewing machine,” 
he added gravely, ‘with wings, you know. 
When it’s done I’ll just dip it in my anti- 
gravity paint and then I can put it on and 
be light as a feather.” 

There was a rapturous light in the golden 
eyes, that stirred depths of compassion in 
Jim’s big heart. 

“You don’t say,” he gasped. 
you’re going to thrill the world!” 

Jim was pretty busy after that and had 
little opportunity to look up the young fly- 
ing enthusiast. He saw him in class every 


“Man, 


- day, but the width of the room always in- 


tervened. Occasionally, too, he saw him at 
a distance on the campus. Always Gorling 
was looking off into space or had his head 
down in absorbed study. He seemed to be 
unconscious of the world about him. Jim 
felt concerned afresh after each glimpse of 
the boy. 

.“T wish I knew him well enough to tell 
him about treasure mapping,” he thought 
a dozen times. “If he’d try that way of 
getting what he wants, he could pin wings 
on his shoulders all he likes and no harm 
done. I wonder what he’d say if I butted 
into his shed lab. one of these days.” 


T WAS April’s first attempt at a day and 
she had made it a gorgeous one. The 
warm allure of it drew Gabriel Gorling out 
of his laboratory, where in an exhausting 
session he had been trying to edge up on 
the secret of antigravity paint, only to have 
it elude him tantalizingly. 

Grizzly Peak, the highest point in the 
range of hills that provided a back drop 
for the campus setting, beckoned him up 
her steep slopes to dream of the day when 
he would soar over her crest in the winged 
suit he had made on Mother Pinky’s sew- 
ing machine. Featherine, he had chris- 
tened it; but he was spent with moiling 
over his problem and his feet dragged on 
the path. 

When he finally reached the edge of a 
deep canyon at the summit, it was to inhale 
deep breaths of pine laden air and fling 
himself on a carpet of the fragrant needles. 
Flat on his back, gazing at the sky dotted 
with puffy cloudlets, he began once more to— 
concern himself with aérial navigation. 

“Seems like there’s no earth at all—up 
here,” he murmured happily. As far as he 
could see in every direction there was noth- 
ing but sky. He had only the fact that his 


back was in contact with it to remind him 
of solid ground. 

“When I get my featherine perfected,” 
he concluded, ‘‘I’ll just sail up there and eat 
all those little frosting clouds for supper.” 

The thought was too much for him. 
Growing restless, he got up to practice his 
flying drill. He stood as near the edge as 
he dared, where a strong breeze from the 
Pacific swept in and used the canyon for a 
chimney. There he began his arm move- 
ments. Straight up in front—snappily— 
then still higher and back over his shoul- 
ders. When his hands reached the highest 
point overhead, the trick was to slap them 
smartly down to his sides while he leaped 
up from crooked knees. 

Once, twice, three times, Gabriel made 
the succession of movements, then once 
again. His eyes glistened and color flooded 
up to his temples. He was full to the brim 
with strong salt wind and an awful urge 
to fly. More, he was flying. Making his 
long-practiced drill again, he flung himself 
on the breast of the wind and careened out 
over the shadows below. 


66 ERE they come! Here they come!” 
Admiral Gosling began to quake 
and his backbone felt like jelly, but he ran 


“I sure crave to try it,” he ad- 
mitted with a wavering grin. 


his fingers over the buttons of his uniform 
and stood a bit more firmly. Those shining 
buttons were very reassuring. 

The arched iron grill of the Sather gate 
above him—the most popular entrance to 
the campus—was jammed with figures 
astraddle, while all about him milled a 
crowd of students mixed with the people 
of the town. They had been calling giddy, 
nimble-witted exchanges to one another, 
with their eyes on him to see whether his 
new dignity sat well or ill upon him, but 
now they were shrieking greetings to the 
party of featherines floating down to them 
out of the sky. What a day! 

“You are prettier than any girl on the 
campus,” Admiral Gosling bent over to 
whisper into Mother Pinky’s ear. She 
beamed her appreciation up to him with 
eyes the color of bluebells. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Mayor!” The 
greeting popped out of his aching throat 
before the mayor and his party had actually 
rested the tails of their featherines on the 
paving. 

“Admiral,” began the portly visitor, in a 
grand manner, “we have taken the liberty 
of selecting this May festival day as the 
time to honor you, our newly appointed 

(Turn to page 33) 
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The Man Who Was not 


Afraid — 


Fearlessness Opens Ways to Love and Peace 
By? Ernest C. Wilson 


ATRED is born 
H of fear. Only 
the fearless man 


can be wholly loving— 
loving as Jesus was lov- 
ing. When we set out 
to follow Him, to “love 
everybody,” our first 
stumblingblock is fear. 
Perfect love must cast 
out fear. There is not 
enough room in any 
one’s mind for both perfect love and fear. 
Are you unloving toward some one? 
Why? What is there in him or in his 
nature that you fear? Find out, and dis- 
pel the fear. Men are unkind, un-Christ- 
like, or unloving, because of their fears. 
You and a school chum of yours try out 
for the same place on a team. Do you ad- 
mire him and his abilities as much when 
he has become your competitor as you did 
before? If not, you are facing your worst 
enemy—fear; fear that you will lose a 
coveted place, that you will appear at a 
disadvantage, that you are not, after all, 
as much of a fellow as you thought you 
were. You like some one who is employed 
by the same firm that employs you. He 
becomes your rival for a coveted position. 
Are you still as impartially friendly toward 
him as you were? Do not his little faults 
and weaknesses show more plainly to your 
sight? Is your attitude wholly one of con- 
cern for your employer’s best interests? 
Jesus the Christ has been painted in every 
kind of color. He has been called a warrior, 
and a prince of peace; at Christmas time we 
think of Him as the great Giver and the 
Great Gift. He gives us no gift so great as 
His love, unless it be the example of how to 
attain to that love—through fearlessness. 
His was not the fearlessness of igno- 
rance. He knew the power of the world. 
He knew how fierce and unreasoning its 


displeasure could be, how great its power 
to inflict suffering, how quickly its favor 
could be changed to scorn. He knew how 
bitter could be the pangs of poverty, how 
hurtful the pains of the flesh; He knew, 
even, the touch of death itself, and yet He 
remained loving and He overcame the world 
and all its vices and its ills, because He 
was unafraid. 


OW could He be loving, unafraid, in 

the midst of such things? Because 

He knew something greater than the world 
could offer. 


He knew something which has set Him 
apart from other men, deified Him, and 
made His name blessed through ages, some- 
thing which enabled Him to be in the 
world and not of it, to be strong and stead- 
fast and unafraid, hence invincible, in a 
mad, mad world of the senses. 

He knew who He was. 

He knew Himself to be the Son of God. 


He knew that the power and the presence 
of God are greater than anything that man- 
kind fears, and he knew God to be kind 
and loving as well as powerful. He was so 
sure of that Father’s power that no other 
power seemed real to Him. 


He was slain for that knowledge, but not 
before He had passed it on to those from 
whom it should not exact the same penalty. 
He knew who He was, and who all men 
were and are—the sons of God, princes of 
a realm which is not of the world but of 
the Spirit. 

Men cower in the presence of superior 
physical force. He faced the wrath of 
Rome unmoved. 


Men cower in the presence of superior 
intellect and erudition. As a youth of 
twelve He faced the wise men in the Tem- 
ple, and confounded them by His spiritual 
discernment. 


The man who was not afraid. 


‘Men cower in the presence of disease. 
Time and again He calmly looked upon the 
ills of the flesh that strike terror to the 
hearts of other men, and by invoking a 
Power greater than that of disease He dis- 
pelled such ills. 

Men shrink from lack, yet His under- 
standing of God’s providing presence was 
so clear that He did not fear to be home- 
less or without money or food. He knew 


what most men only wish to believe: that 
God’s bounty is everywhere present, and 
that, knowing the law of its manifestation, 
one may call it forth even where it seems 
to be lacking. 

Men cower most of all before the specter 
of death. He was so secure in the knowl- 
edge of God as omnipresent life, that He 
called fortn life in the body of His friend 

(Turn to page 82) 
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One of Peary’s Pups 


Cold, Courage, and a Contest in the Northland 


By? Ruth H. Colby 


ERON Island was blanketed with 
snow. Over its single road plodded 
Sam Johnson; and over its single 
ae road leaped and tore and rolled 

Wolf, his pal. 

Wolf was one of Peary’s pups. In his 
veins coursed blood of the Arctic. On the 
islands of the great bay at whose outer 
rim lay Heron, the great discoverer of the 


I 


The pilot pitched 
forward in the 
snow. 


North Pole once wintered some of his dogs. 
It was a bitter winter. The sea around the 
islands froze. Some of the dogs crossed 
over to the mainland. So it was not un- 
usual to find about the bay dogs with wolf- 
ish muzzles, little pricked ears, and tails 
arched over their backs, true dogs of the 
North. Such was Wolf, named from his 
slender gray shape and wolfish muzzle. 


Sous u 


But Sam Johnson paid little attention to 
Wolf’s antics. 

Sam Johnson wanted to go to Harborville 
to school. Neither he nor his family had 
the money necessary for tuition. 

That was Sam’s problem. 

He was ready to enter high school. In 
his heart he knew that if he failed to enter 
the following fall the chances were that he 
never would enter. And then—a fisherman, 
bitter work, uncertain pay, no security. 


The air was filled with roaring. Wolf 
flattened himself to the ground. Sam 
glanced upward. The mail ’plane was 


zooming through the air. Sam lifted his 
hand to wave, dropped it listlessly. What 
was the use! The plane was so far above 
him. But that was the stuff. Not the sea, 
today, but the air. 

“Fat chance I’ve got,” he thought to him- 
self. ‘‘The one thing I’d have to have would 
be high school.” 

Sam headed for the island’s one store. 
The mail had come. The usual group was 
gathered around the big central stove. 

“Hey, Sam, here’s somethin’ for you. For 
Wolf, I guess.” Ollie Sims rattled his paper 
at the dog. “There’s a big gatherin’ over 
to the college at Orville this week. Car- 
nival, they call it. Winter sports—what- 
ever they are. All the colleges around are 
enterin’.” 

Sam looked at him. 

“What’s that got to do with me?” 
of colleges seemed wasted. 

“Don’t rush me.” Ollie grinned pro- 
vokingly. ‘Wednesday there’s a dog race. 
Any dog, I take it. Open to any kid under 
fourteen with a sled. ‘The prize’’—he 
drawled—‘“‘the prize—is—twenty-five dol- 
lars. It’s all in the paper here.” 

Sam turned away and was silent so long 
that Ollie stared curiously. Finally Sam 
took a deep breath and asked: 

“Say, Ollie, can I have that paper when 
you’re through with it?” 


Talk 


AM started for Orville Tuesday noon. 
The dog race was not to take place 
until Wednesday afternoon. By steady 
traveling he and Wolf would make the few 
houses of Green Bay, where he might stop 
with cousins overnight. From there to 
Orville the trip could be made easily the 
next morning. 
Boy and dog made surprisingly good 
time. Sam whistled as he slipped along on 
his skis. Wolf jogged along easily, drag- 


ging Sam’s old homemade sled which he 
had drawn from puppyhood. He had taken 
kindly to harness from the beginning— 
perhaps because of the Arctic blood in his 
veins. The old cry of the North, “Mush, 
mush on,” would send Wolf tearing ahead. 

Twenty-five dollars meant tuition at Har- 
borville. Sam felt that it was his. Wolf 
would have no equal as a sled dog. Wasn’t 
he one of Peary’s pups? 

Once more the mail ’plane zoomed over- 
head. Sam waved both arms. The ’plane 
seemed quite near. 

Sam started from Green Bay before day- 
light. He wanted to get there in time to 
let Wolf rest a bit before the race. To 
shorten the distance he struck out cross- 
country. A little waning moon gave what 
light there was. Under its white mantle 
the country was untouched wilderness. So 
might a Puritan lad have trod, had he 
pushed so far north. But Sam, with his 
seaman’s sense of direction and his sturdy 
skis, was untroubled. He strode ahead, 
path-breaking for Wolf. 

The sun rose red, turned to orange and 
then to blinding gold. Boy and dog trudged 
on. 

Halfway there, Sam stopped to rest. 

In the west a tiny black speck appeared. 
It drew nearer, with the drone of a billion 
bees. 

Again Sam lifted his arm to wave. It 
remained in the air as if frozen. 

For the drone was no longer steady. 
Sharp reports punctuated it. Though still 
but a speck, Sam could see the mail ’plane 
begin to climb, staggeringly, but steadily. 

Once it slipped, fell like a falling leaf. 
Sam’s very breath stopped. But the ’plane 
righted itself and again began to climb, 
more slowly than before. 

“Man, he knows his stuff,” was Sam’s 
tribute to the lonely pilot, who was driving 
his faltering ’plane ever upward. 

“Oh, boy, he’s coming down!” 

The plane was dropping in a long glide. 
Something was wrong, but the fine hand 
on the stick still held the mastery. 

Even Wolf was motionless. 

Sam could see the runners of the plane, 
equipped to land and take off in the snow. 
It was falling more swiftly. 

“Let him land safe! Let him land safe!” 
Sam did not know he was praying. 

A muffled crash. Out of the wild whirl 
of snow dust Sam saw the ’plane, tilted on 
its side, one broken runner in the air. 
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The courageous pilot could not be seen. 
His heart pumping wildly, Sam rushed to 
the ’plane, Wolf at his heels. 
“Hello,” a faint voice greeted him. 
you help me out?” 


“Can 


ITH some effort Sam pulled a smiling, 

white-faced pilot out into the snow. 
While being hauled out the man had ut- 
tered a little, repressed groan. One arm 
dangled uselessly. 

“Are you hurt bad?” 
anxious. : 

“We’re both cracked up a bit. I’m not 
out of commission, but she is,” with a rue- 
ful nod at the ’plane. “I can still get the 
mail through to the nearest post office.” 

Sam was silent. For the first time the 
boyish-looking pilot really looked about him. 
As far as eye could see were snow and scrub 
fir trees, fir trees and more snow. So might 
the great explorers, Cartier and Champlain, 
have looked for signs of civilization. 

The pilot’s white face grew a little 
whiter. 

“This is the first time we’ve failed to 
get the mail through.” 

He spoke as if to himself. Then his eyes 
fell on Wolf and the sled. His face light- 
ened. “If we could get to Belport—the 
boat still crosses from there—the mail 
would go on. Your dog, he could draw it, 
couldn’t he?” So intent was this pilot on 
his mail that he quite forgot to ask how 
boy and dog and sled happened to be in the 
wilderness. F 

Sam did not answer at once. 

Belport, a busy harbor city, lay south- 
east; Orville lay northwest. To get to Bel- 
port he must turn his back on Orville, on 
the carnival—on twenty-five dollars. For 
Belport was nearer and the northern mail 
would go out from there more quickly. 

“I say, could your dog take the mail?” 
The pilot was again speaking. “You and 
I—could—follow.” And he pitched forward 
into the snow. 

Sam wasted no time in regrets. 

“Guess it’s got to be Belport. 
busted shoulder of his needs fixin’.” 

Gently he bundled the long figure onto 
the sled, its feet trailing in the snow. Fish- 
erman that he was, he found a ball of net- 
ting cord in his pocket. With this he lashed 
the man on firmly. 

“Ain’t too good, but it’s the best I can 
do.” 

He removed his heavy coat and put it 


Sam’s voice was 


That 


i under the head and shoulders of his still 


unconscious passenger. The mail bags he 
lashed over his back. Then he ran an extra 
line over his own shoulders and hitched it 
to the sled. Slowly, with one last westward 
look, boy and dog moved toward the -glit- 
tering east. 

Belport’s railroad station was at the west | 
end of the town. A larger crowd than usual | 
was there, for Orville’s winter carnival was 
drawing many. The noon train promised 
to be crowded. 


HERE was some commotion when a boy 

with heavy mail bags, a gray dog, and 
an apparently sleeping sled passenger came 
into view. It did not take long to tell the 
story. The mail bags were taken quickly © 
to their proper place. Kindly hands took 
charge of the semiconscious pilot. 

“Bill Johnson’s boy, aren’t you? How in 
time was you out there?” The station 
master surveyed Wolf and the sled. Light 
dawned on him. 

“Headin’ for Orville, wa’n’t you? Say, 
T’ll bet that there dog of yours can beat any 
newfangled kind ever brought in. Look 
here, Ed Smith will let you ride in the 
baggage car. You’ll get to Orville all right. 
All this crowd is goin’ up.” 

Orville was in gala dress. Its two-mile 
Main street with its smooth-rolled snow 
was empty of vehicles. Color was every- 
where. Sweaters and mackinaws blazed in 
the sun. 

Sam’s ears were almost deafened. Barks, 
yaps, growls resounded: big dogs and little 
dogs; pedigreed dogs and mongrels: boys 
and girls, petting, scolding, holding. 

A big Airedale chewed gleefully at his 
leather reins. A gold-and-white collie sat 
calmly in his traces. 

Wolf created something of a sensation. 

‘There’s a real Eskimo dog.” 

“Looks like one of Peary’s pups, all 
right.” 

“Bet he wins the race.” 

“Say, that wolfhound will leave him 
standing still. He isn’t built for speed. 
Endurance. And this is a short race.” 

Sam, who had flushed with pleasure, lis- 
tened unbelievingly. 

“Wolfhound. ‘Newfangled kind.’ ” 

Then Sam saw him. 

A great, beautiful beast; cream-colored 
by comparison with the dazzling snow; 
arched body, narrow head, long slender 
legs—Sam almost felt the spring of them. 
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Speed in every line. He was hitched to a 
flexible flyer. By his side, one arm over 
his back, was a small boy. The dog was 
nearly as tall as the boy. 

“President White’s son.” 

“Just got the dog for him.” 

Sam looked at Wolf’s short legs and 
sturdy body. Suddenly he felt tired. What 
was the use, anyway? 


the sidewalks was hoarse from shouting. 

Then the unexpected happened! 

They were close to the end of Main 
street. An open field, a few stores, then the 
tape, the judges, the finish. 

A sociable but mistaken cat, hearing the 
noise, appeared in the field. Not caring for 
what she saw, she darted like a black streak 

across the field. 


“Newfangled kind!” 
Then Wolf’s brown |. 
eyes met his, clear, || 
steady, unafraid. 
Wolf’s plumed J tail 
wagged ever so little. 
Sam patted him. 
“We came for the 
race, old boy. Guess 
we'll stay.” 
Big dogs and little 


Wolf and the wolf- 
hound saw her at the 
same time. Both 
swung. The roar of 
the crowd was hushed. 

Sam pulled sharply 
on Wolf’s rein. 

“Mush—mush on!” 

And the dog of the 
North heard the cen- 
turies-old call. Back 


dogs were off. 

The Airedale wanted 
to play. He made flying leaps at any dog 
near, in spite of his driver’s cries and pulls. 

The collie kept looking behind to see if 
he were doing as he should do. 

Some dogs fought; some stood and 
barked. | 

Wolf pulled out steadily into the middle 
of the road. Sam balanced himself care- 
fully to even the strain of the load. He 
glanced about. Wolf seemed to be leading. 
Where was the wolfhound? 


HE wolfhound was a little slow in un- 
derstanding what it was all about. 
Bred for one thing—speed to chase wolves 
over the Russian steppes—he watched the 
‘turmoil about him uninterestedly. He 
liked the snow and the sunlight and the 
friendly pressure of a small boy’s arm; but 
he failed to understand that boy’s urgent 
cries from the sled. 

So he refused to start. 

Not until he saw a gray shape down the 
road running steadily, quite alone, did he 
flash into action. Ahead was something to 
chase, a quarry, perhaps. 

Slim legs like powerful pistons. 
silky body. 

The crowd roared. He was gaining on 
Wolf so rapidly that the race seemed won. 

Sam saw him coming like a white bolt. 
Nearer, nearer, beside him—by him! Sam 
felt that the race was over. The crowd on 


Narrow, 


of him were the great 
dogs of the Arctic, 
generations of service to mankind, of obe- 
dience in the traces. 

Back into the road swung Wolf. 

The great wolfhound barely felt the tug 
of the small boy. Back of him were the 
great dogs of Russia, generations of service 
to mankind—bred to follow the quarry. 

His great leaps carried him easily 
through the snow. The small boy clung to 
his sled, face down. 

The cat scornfully climbed a tree. 

Only then did the wolfhound look back. 

There was the gray shape in the road, 
quite alone. 

With great bounds the Russian bolt came 
back. Ahead was the tape. 

Wolf seemed to gather himself together. 
Steadily, surely he ran on. Back in the 
road was the Russian dog, running effort- 
lessly, beautifully. 

A steady chant arose. 
kimo! Eskimo!” 

But the long-limbed white dog gained. 
The cries died down. 

Sam lifted one long call. 

“Mush, Wolf, mush—mush on!” 
centuries-old call. 

And, a nose ahead of the great white dog, 
Wolf pushed across the tape. 

The race was won. 

“Eskimo!, Eskimo! 
the crowd. 


“Hskimo! Es- 


The 


Eskimo!” chanted 


(The End) 


“There’s nothing to buy for a boy,” you say? Had you thought of a sub- 
scription to Youth? $1.50 a year. 
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Youth: Today’s Salvation 


CA Message to the Young People of Today 


By? F. B. Whitney 


INCE the world is 
S always moving 

forward and up- 
ward, it is quite nat- 
ural that  prohlems 
should be presented to 
the world today that 
cannot be solved by 
the experiences of yes- 
terday. We easily see | 
that the difficulties pre- | 
sented in 1929 are not 
the same difficulties as 
those encountered in 
1829 or even in 1928. 
If we are of a philosophical turn of mind 
we believe that each age brings with it a 
race of people capable of coping with the 
problems and difficulties of that age. We 
are compelled to believe that a new and 
almost strange race of people has been 
given to the world at the present time be- 
cause the problems of today are so insist- 
ingly urgent and extreme that we desper- 
ately look to some new gods to come out of 
the sky to be our saviors. 

It is said that the reason that the Mexi- 
cans were so thoroughly in love with Lind- 
bergh when he came out of the air to them 
was that their people had a tradition that 
a young god would come to them in this 
way. The people of Mexico love Lindbergh 
as one of their own. He is typical of the 
young gods that we expect to manifest in 
our midst and that, indeed, are manifest- 
ing. 

Recently I found in my letter basket this 
question from a mother, “What shall we do 
about the youth of today?” From the 
depth of my heart the answer welled up, 
“Thank God for them—today’s saviors.” 
In tailor-made fashion, if you were to 
order a new race, what would be your re- 
quirement for its dominant characteristics 
and qualities? Alertness, clear vision, op- 
timism, mature judgment, responsibility. 

Cease to give anv support to the thought 
that youth is having its fling today, that 


ney as a 


IN THIS article the ge- 
nial and youthful editor of 
Unity Daily Word presents 
an ideal of youth which we 
believe every one who reads 
his message will feel is worth 


striving to express. 
happy to welcome Mr. Whit- 
contributor to 


Youth magazine. 
meow. SiN Sea oe = 


youth is carrying the 
world to destruction, 
that youth is mad. 

For every young man 
or woman who is being 
carried down by the 
whirling forces of to- 
day’s intense thought 
and activity, there are 
dozens who are catch- 
ing the vision of the 
new day. At least, 
among my _ acquaint- 
ance that is the case, 
and one of my greatest 
treats today is an acquaintance with many 
young people who are truly children of the 
new race, youth of vision, saviors of today. 

But, you ask, what about “flaming 
youth’? I reply that youth has been forced 
to flame. It has had to express itself in a 
fashion quite unlike that of the youth of 
“the mauve decade.” Of course, as think- 
ers, we can give little credence to the ex- 
aggerated examples of flaming youth as 
portrayed in novels and “movies.” 

If we are to have the assistance of 
youth we must be ready to assist youth. 
If we are to have the benefits of their clear 
mindedness, their new and inspiring ideas, 
we must see them for what they are—to- 
day’s new race, gods appearing in the world 
at the present time, those who are to cope 
with the situations of today and tomorrow 
—situations that will be unlike the situa- 
tions experienced in the past. 

- Lindbergh is so typical of “the new race 
that the writer must be pardoned for re- 
ferring to him again. His feat in crossing 
the Atlantic ocean is but typical of thosé 
deeds that the new race is to undertake and 
accomplish. The Lindbergh of tomorrow 
—the young man or young woman who will 
perform a deed even greater than was the 
performance of “Lindy” is with us, al- 
though we know him not. A few months 
or another year may reveal him to us. 
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HE very serious problem of why busi- 

ness organizations seem to be prone 
to put their old men ‘on the shelf” has 
been before us for generations. The only 
reason why this happens to some men is 
that they allow themselves to age in 
thought, to crystallize in mind and body, 
to. lose the alertness and open-mindedness 
and clear vision that business demands. If 
the world were left to elderly persons, the 
world and all its affairs would become 
antiques. There would be no springtime, 
no rebirth, no resurrection, no building 
anew upon the decadent structures of yes- 
terday. Youth is the world’s answer to 
its own problems. Youth picks up the 
gauntlet that the world flings at its feet 
and accepts the challenge. 

All of this might give us a very serious 
turn of mind because it means that youth 
as the saviors of today must have responsi- 
bility. Remember that the assumption of 
responsibility is but a willingness to prove 
oneself. Solemnitv must have no place in 
the make-up of today’s youth. Overserious- 
ness turns youth to age. 

We would say to the youth of todav: If 
the thought of what the world demands of 
you, the thought that you have come at ihis 
time to help in some of the world’s big 
problems, makes you solemn, turn the 
thought of solemnity, overseriousness, out 
of mind right now. You are to be saviors 
that are happy and gay, masters with the 
upward vision, souls looking to the heights. 

Solemn? How can you be grave and 
solemn? Indeed, you have come into the 
world in response to an insistent call that 
you come at the present moment to perform 
deeds that men of the past generation were 
unable to accomplish. Still serious? Then, 
stop and think of the rewards. 

Your work demands compensation of the 
highest class. You have the benefits of the 
wisdom of the thinkers of the past. Your 
fresh judgment added to their mature judg- 
ment will make you able to do anvthing 
you undertake. Men of invention and 
genius of the age before vour age are your 
teachers, your friends. You, in turn, will 
be their masters. 

Another quarter century will disclose to 
you the most wonderful things imaginable. 
No.pageantry of the past can compare with 
the richness of this age. Can you ask for 
a greater compensation than to live in the 
next quarter or half century and to know 
that you yourselves have had some signifi- 


cant part, that you have made contribu- 
tion to the discoveries, inventions, or noble 
deeds of the time? 

As members of the new race, as youth 
come into the world for its edification and 
glory, you have the whole world at your 
feet. Of course, the world demands that 
you keep yourselves under control, that you 
keep levelheaded, and keep yourselves in 
balance. Trusting her affairs to your hands, 
the world makes a simple demand of you. 

As members of the new race, you may 
find that your parents and older friends 
often misunderstand you; but be generous. 
You yourselves may be in the same posi- 
tion with relation to those whose parents 
you may become. Youth must always be 
gentle and chivalrous. This characteristic 
is the earmark of the youth of the new 
race. If you would be understood by your 
fathers and mothers you must seek to un- 
derstand your fathers and mothers. You, the 
youth of today, must draw closer and closer 
to those of mature judgment in order to 
extract from them some of the advice that 
is needed for your own deeds of daring. 

The gods of the new race must love. 
Love is always an incentive to feats of 
valor. The young gladiator of the past was 
always inspired when the apple of his eve 
was watching his every movement and men- 


-tally urging and inspiring him. You as 


youth of today must love; but you must 
love wisely, cleanly, and nobly. As gods of 
the new race, vou cannot lose self-respect 
or respect for those whom you love. 


HIS truth, that you are gods of the new 
race, must not make you conceited. 
Indeed, that would but defeat the purpose 
of your coming into the world at this time. 
A god must never let the thought of self- 
conceit overcome him. Since you know this 
mighty truth, you must be too humble in 
heart for thet. Humble of heart but 
mighty in Spirit, strong in courage, know- 
ing no defeat. having eyes lifted up, greet- 
ing the world with a smile—the smile of 
knowing that you have your mighty part to 
plav in the greatest drama of all time. 
Knowing the truth that you are saviors, 
you have with you the One who has saved 
the world from its sins and shortcomings. 
The greatest Savior of all time is with you 
as you go forward meeting the challenges 
of the day, exercising good judgment, lov- 
ing wisely, and overcoming with victory. 
My love to you, youth, saviors of today! 
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SNOW- 
BOUND 


A Christmas Story 
By? L. D. Stearns 


a NOW! As far as eye 
Rae ae . could reach, nothing 
ANG y but snow! Throwing 


back the door, Catha 
Wilton let her restless gaze wan- 
der here and there. Turbulent 
thoughts whirled distractingly 
through her head. Her eyes 
were somber—her brow was 
marred by a frown. White— 
smothering — smooth — impla- 
cable—a new world seemed to 
stretch endlessly before her. 
Fences were obliterated—bushes 


and stumps gone. Trees had 
changed into immense white 
mounds. “Snow-bound!”’ she 


despaired, half under her breath. 
Then again—catchingly: “Snow- 
bound!” From the tip of her 
golden brown head to the soles 
of her trim feet, Catha radiated 
wholesome youth and care free 
luxury. 

She had expected to spend Christmas Eve 
in Roxbury, Massachusetts, instead of in 
this little western Pennsylvania hamlet of 
less than two thousand souls—a place where 
everybody seemed to know just how wise 
or ignorant, rich’ or poor, everybody else 
was, and where virtually everybody, any- 
how, was poor, so far as she could judge. 
She was, so far as she knew, the only per- 
son who was not known to every one else 
by his, or her, first name. In fact, she had 
taken good care that no one should discover 
her first name. For a month she had been 
counting the days to Christmas Eve. Now 
that it had arrived, snow was king. No 
trains had been through since yesterday 
noon. Closing the door, she sat down by 
the fire, a sick, half desperate feeling in 
her heart. “I didn’t suppose I was in for 
this,” she complained irritably, “when I 
told Dad I’d teach for a year in this place, 


Catha Finds That 
Needs Something 


and learn something about the ‘other side’ 
of life, if he wanted me to do so.” 

Next moment, in spite of herself, she 
grinned elfishly. “I'll bet anything Dad’s 
fairly frothing at the mouth,” she chuckled. 
“He won’t enjoy thinking his ‘one and only’ 
is snow-bound in the wilderness, on Christ- 
mas Eve, even if he did want me to come. 
I wonder what he’d say if he knew Ma and 
Dad Ellis had been snow-bound at their 
daughter’s since yesterday, and that his 
child was alone—absolutely—alone!”’ Her 
dark eyes ‘deepened with apprehension. 
Then she shrugged. Catha was a “good 
sport.” ‘“There’s one thing,” she consoled 
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She was no stran- 

ger now. “Merry 

Christmas! Merry 
Christmas!” 


ite for thisi her 
unhappy gaze 
roved about the 
plainly furnished 
room—the bare 
walls—as if to find 
a clue to the baf- 
fling mystery; it 
took in the shabby 
chairs—the red 
cotton table cover 
—the painted 
floor. Then, chin 
resting in the cup 
of soft palms,: she 
stared across the 
drab plainness, 
through the win- 
dow, over the 
smooth, unbroken 
stretch of snow. 
“IT wasn’t happy 
there’—her voice 
was a soft, irregu- 
lar thread of 
sound, “and I’m 
surely not happy 
here. I wonder if 
all girls are that 
way — underneath. 


Happiness Just 
to Open the Way 


herself, “if they can’t get through the 
roads, nobody else can. I’m safe enough, 
I guess. But it isn’t exactly pleasant.” 


ER mind seemed to cross the interven- 

ing miles until she found herself in the 
spacious room where so many Christmas 
Eves had been spent. Once more she was 
surrounded by beauty of sheen and tone— 
rich drapes—shine of polished wood—an 
inviting array of magazines—a tree, bright- 
ened by scores of tiny, twinkling lights. In 
the dining room, she sensed the gleam of 
silver and glass on heavy damask. She 
wondered, rather dully, why she had left 


Wanting some- 
thing—not kncw- 
I wonder what Dad 
I can’t, for the 


ing quite what. 

thought I’d gain out here. 

life of me, make out.” 
The air was clear now. And it was cold. 


Growing colder every minute! Suddenly 
she realized that she must keep the fire up. 
She’d had a bad time getting it started 
when it went out last night. She had never 
before attempted to keep a fire. Taking 
the wood basket, she made her way to the 
shed, hoping against hope that Mrs. Ellis 
and her husband would return before morn- 
ing. It began to seem very eerie, this being 
alone in the old farmhouse. She thought, 
for the first time, of the two cows, the 
horse, and the hens. “But I don’t know 
what on earth they eat,” she frowned. “Be- 
sides, I don’t like to go into the barn. It’s 
poky.” 
(Turn to page 28) 


The Weaver of Kamuir 


CA Legend of Faith and the Master 


‘By? Alberta Flanders 


ee LIVES ripened on trees growing on 
Pg) the hills of Kamir. Fishermen 


|, spread their nets and dried the 


y “al ; 
ire morning’s catch by the sea. Odors 
from the ripening olives and the drving 


fish mingled and were swept over the little 
town by the afternoon breeze. 

A snatch of song from a shepherd boy 
tending his flocks on the hillside merged 
with the hum of looms from Abdul Ham- 
man’s shop, set just beyond reach of the 
encroaching sea and facing the hills where 
grew the olives. 

Now, the shop of Abdul Hamman was 
famed all over the land, and beyond, for 
the excellence of that which was produced 
there. Abdul Hamman was a rug maker 
and in his shop were produced the finest 
rugs of the East. And good reason there 
was why Abdul Hamman’s rugs were the 


finest. No mere getter of gold was Abdul 
Hamman; rather a craftsman whose re- 
ward was chiefiv in the jov of that which he 
created, an artist whose finished work rep- 
resented the best that he had to give of 
creative genius and hard labor. 

Proud was Abdul Hamman alike of his 
work and of his reputation. Proud too 
were those workmen who could boast that 
they served in the shop of Abdul Hamman. 
For this reason it was a matter of surprise 
and consternation to the other weavers in 
the shop when Nickola Beotrich was ac- 
cepted by Abdul Hamman—and retained; 
for Nickola Beotrich’s work was not of that 
high order for which the shop of Abdul 
Hamman was famed. And the other work- 
men murmured among themselves. 

“Ts it that this man has cast a spell over 
Abdul Hamman?” Peter Petroviski asked 
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the question—Peter of the sullen mouth and 
the mutinous eyes. “Look at his work!” 
With a jerk of his thumb, Peter Petroviski 
indicated the loom before which Nikola 
Beotrich sat, a stooped and huddled figure, 
still toiling though it was long past the 
closing hour. But Nikola Beotrich was like 
that. Time seemed to mean nothing to him. 
Nobody else in the shop of Abdul Hamman 
worked as did Nikola Beotrich. But to 
what effect!—Peter Petroviski’s pointing 
thumb now called attention. 


ROKEN threads marred the surface of 

the half-finished rug stretched upon 
Nikola Beotrich’s loom. Blurred colors, in- 
distinct patterns there were too. Over it 
Nikola Beotrich brooded and toiled day by 
day and even into the night—long after 
the other workmen had departed. And still 
a chaotic pattern and the blur of colors 
grew, still broken threads marred the sur- 
face of Nikola Beotrich’s work. 

“Bungler!”’ muttered Peter Petroviski of 
the sullen mouth and the mutinous eyes, and 
he took no pains that Nikola Beotrich should 
not hear. 

And “bungler’” was the word taken up 
and passed from mouth to mouth. “Fail- 
ure!” another voice derided, and “failure” 
too went from lip to lip. 

Nikola Beotrich’s figure stooped a bit 
more as he worked, and a flush stained his 
pale cheeks, but his toil did not lessen, 
neither that day nor the days that followed, 
though he knew full well that which his 
fellow workman thought and said. He 
knew, too, how Abdul Hamman himself 
must be feeling about the bungler, the fail- 
ure, in the shop where never before had 
bungler or failure been tolerated. Many 
times a day Abdul Hammen paused before 
the loom of Nikola Beotrich, and each time 
Nikola Beotrich wondered if the hour had 
come when Abdul Hamman would bid him 
be gone from his shop. 

But, though Abdul! 
Hamman surveyed the 
work with critical eyes 
that lowered under beet- 
ling brows, the word was 
not spoken, and now the 
day was close at hand 
when the Christ would 
walk among them. For 
all this occurred in the 
days when our Savior 
trod this earth in the 


flesh, and Abdul Ham- 
man, alone of all the 
rug makers of the East, |IEH# 
had become one of His 
followers. Persecution 
in plenty had this meant 
for Abdul Hamman, for, 
with a handful of other 


Se 


faithful ones, he had |# — 
kept the faith; had kept [Baie HH 
his shop, too, in face {f 

of persecution. More 


beautiful still, because of this, had become 
the rugs made in the shop of Abdul Ham- 
man, for into their weaving went the souls 
of men—expressed in pattern, in color, in 
fineness of texture. That is, into all the 
rugs except that of Nikola Beotrich was 
woven this beauty of expression. 

At last came the day of the Savior’s visit. 
Christ Himself was there. He walked in 
the shop of Abdul Hamman; He stood be- 
fore the loom of Peter Petroviski of the 
sullen mouth and the mutinous eves. He 
praised the work of Peter Petroviski, and 
at His words the mouth of Peter Petroviski 
lost its sullenness and his eyes their mu- 
tinous expression. 

Then there was the work of Abram Riitz, 
of Isaac Dearich, and of others. For each 
one there was praise unstinted. 


OW, the loom of Nikola Beotrich stood 
at the extreme end of the shop. To it 
the Savior would come last. 

With shame that the work of this bun- 
gler, this failure, should be there in the 
shop of Abdul Hamman, where never be- 
fore had been work of bungler or failure, 
Peter Petroviski and Ahram Riitz and 
Isaac Dearich and the others stood back. 
Heads hanging, they beheld the Savior as 
He stood before the loom of Nikola Beo- 
trich, the bungler, the failure. Long the 
Savior stood there. Lower sank the heads 
of Peter Petroviski and of Abram Riitz and 
of Isaac Dearich and of the others who 
watched. 

Strong on the breeze was wafted the 
scent of olives that ripened on the trees 
that grew on the hillside. It mingled with 
the odor of fish drying by the sea. And 
silence—loud, like a shout—filled the shop 
of Abdul Hamman. Then the voice of the 
Savior speaking. What was it that He 
said? Heads lifted, surprised eyes ques- 
tioned. 

“This one,” the Savior indicated the rug 
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of Nikola Beotrich, “is most pleasing to 
Me, for in it are woven the warp of cour- 
age and the woof of faith.” 

Even as He spoke a great light seemed 
to fill the shop of Abdul Hamman, and a 
radiance like a halo encircled the head of 
Nikola Beotrich, the bungler, the failure. 
His figure, too, no longer stooped, but was 
straight and lithe and strong, and his face 
was lighted with an unearthly glory when 
the Savior laid a hand upon his shoulder. 

“Well done, My son,” was what the Sav- 
ior said. “Blessed are you today, for you 
have had the courage and the faith to toil 
on in the face of apparent failure. 

“Blessed, too, is Abdul Hamman today, 
in that he has been granted vision to be- 
hold the warp of courage and the woof of 
faith in this, your work.” 

And suddenly all the broken threads in 
the rug of Nikola Beotrich were whole, 
and gleamed like gold, and the blurred pat- 
terns became clear and of wondrous beauty. 
And before the miracle—in amazement— 
stood Abdul Hamman himself and Peter 


Petroviski and Abram Riitz and Isaac 
Dearich and all the other workmen. And 
still the great radiance remained. It filled 


the shop of Abdul Hamman. 


LIVES still ripen on the trees that grow 

on the hills of Kamir and fishermen 
still dry their fish by the sea, but the shop 
of Abdul Hamman is no more, nor is Abdul 
Hamman himself there, nor Peter Petro- 
viski, nor Abram Riits, nor Isaac Dearich, 
nor Nikola Beotrich, nor does the Savior 
walk this earth in the flesh. His Spirit, 
though, lives in the hearts of men to bless 
them, as men were blessed on that day cen- 
turies ago, when He glorified the shop of 
Abdul Hamman with His presence and 
blessed the work of Nikola Beotrich, known 
to his fellow workmen as the bungler, the 
failure. 


THER youths there are in our own day 
O who toil at the loom of life and weave 
lives that show broken threads, blurred 
patterns, indistinct colors. To those about 
them, their fellow workers, it may appear 
that they, too, are bunglers, failures; but in 
the Savior’s eyes no one is a bungler, no 
one is a failure, who toils unceasingly at 
the loom of life with the warp of courage 
and the woof of faith as did the scorned 
weaver of Kamir. Inevitably to such shall 
come some day the blessing of our Savior: 

“This one is most pleasing to Me.” 


Youth’s Editor Visiting, Hollywood 


Finds Stars, Writers, and Directors Who Use Unity Ideas 


OUTH’S editor 
recently visited 
Hollywood, where he 
met and interviewed 
a number of stars, di- 
rectors, and writers. 
He also spent consid- 
erable time ‘on the 
lots,’ and has _ re- 
turned to Kansas City 
with some interesting 
facts about Truth in 
the “movies.” Writ- 
ing of this experience 
to his friends at 
Unity headquarters, 
he said: 
“Picture people are 
using Truth. I found 
a famous. director 


who refused to direct 
the war scenes in a 
picture that he made 
—he doesn’t believe 
in war. ...I talked 
with a young actress 
who has made a re- 
markable come-back, 
in what is said to be 
the picture of the 
year, through her own 
prayer and the help 
of Silent Unity. Her 
little boy helps her, 
WOON a5 o JR ~ wae 
things I can tell you 
better in Youth.” 

He does so in the 
next, the January, is- 
sue of the magazine. 
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Christmas 
By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


HRISTMAS Day is just a time 
For being happy in. 
New Year’s Day’s a breathless day 
When lovely things begin. 
All the world is happy when 
This gay season comes again. 


We are kindlier to each other 
Than we'd time to be: 
Strangers now are friend and brother 
Smiling cheerfully. 
May we keep the Christmas cheer 
In our hearts through all the year! 
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Do Something 

HIS IS the secret of miracle working. 

Do what the Master tells you, though 
you seem to be but wasting your strength 
and laying yourself open to the scorn of on- 
lookers; do it, though in yourself there is no 
ability to effect what you are aiming at; do 
it wholly, up to the brim, as if you were the 
only worker, as if there were no God to come 
after you and supply your deficiencies, but 
as if any shortcoming on your part would 
be fatal; do not stand waiting for God to 
work apart from you, for it is only in vou 
and by you that He performs His work 
among men.—Marcus Dods. 


A Decent God 
¢¢7 AM sorry to say that I have always 
II hated my father,” I confessed. 
“Feared and hated him terribly. .. .” 
“Yes—and you made your God in your 
father’s image,” said the doctor. ... 
“T have ‘feared God’ but not hated Him,” 


I replied. 

“Nonsense!” exploded Dr. Hanley- 
Blythe. “Don’t we hate everything and 
everyone that we fear? ... Fear is a 
curse, a disease, a deadly microbe . . . the 
seed of death and damnation. .. . Since 


we are speaking of God—get rid of that 
foul idea of ‘fear God.’ ... 

“Love God. . . . What decent God would 
rather be feared than loved? ... Love 
God and fear nothing!”—Beau Ideal; Per- 
cival Christopher Wren. Copyright 1928, 
by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


The Art of Completeness 


A GREAT deal of the joy of life con- 
sists in doing perfectly, or at least 
to the best of one’s ability, everything 
which he attempts to do. 
There is a sense of sat- 
isfaction, a pride in sur- 
veying such a work 
which is rounded, full, 
exact, complete in all its 
parts—which the super- 
ficial man, who leaves his work in a slov- 
enly slipshod, half-finished condition, can 
never know. It is this conscientious com- 
pleteness which turns work into art. The 
smallest thing, well done, becomes artistic. 
—William Matthews. 


Thought Stretchers 


Why He Was Lucky 

HROUGHOUT his whole life he was a 

man of luck—a man of success. And 
why? Because he had the eye to see his 
opportunity, the heart to 
prompt to well-timed 
action, the nerve to con- 
summate a perfect work. 
And no tyrant passion 
dragged him back; no 
enthusiasms, no foibles 
encumbered his way.—Charlotte Bronté; 
Villette. 


The Uncommon Life 


E THINK that conspicuous events, 
striking experiences, exalted mo- 
ments have most to do with our character 
and capacity. We are wrong. Common 
days, monotonous hours, wearisome paths, 
tell the real story. The vision may dawn, 
the dream may waken on some mountain 
top, but the test. the triumph is at the foot 
of the mountain, on the level plain. 

The workshop of character is everyday 
life. The uneventful and commonplace 
hour is where the battle is won or lost. A 
new light in our heart makes an occasion; 
but an occasion is an opportunity for shed- 
ding the new light on the old path, and 
doing old duties with new inspiration. The 
uncommon life is the child of the common 
day, lived in an uncommon way.—Maltbie 


Babcock. 

The New Man 
ONSECRATION is not necessarily dis- 
location. God's plan for a man’s life 

does not of necessity lift him out from his 
present realm of life and surroundings. It 
is not a new sphere God is seeking. It isa 
new man in the present sphere! It is not 
transference. It is transformation. The 
trouble is not usually with the place. It is 
with the man in the place. Consecration 
means living for God and His kingdom, 
many times right where you are, instead 
of living for self. The golden chain of 
God’s great purpose for your life and mine 
is woven of the single links which we lay 
hold of, one at a time, along the pathway 
of daily opportunity. God can take a seem- 
ingly shattered life and make a beautiful 
life from the fragments.—James H. Mce- 
Conkey. 
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Grin Stretchers 


Si Angel 

Little Alice, aged three, after-she had 
been tucked into bed was afraid of the dark. 

“There’s Some One 
who always takes care 
of little children, dear,” 
her mother assured her. 
But Alice looked puzzled, 
and her mother contin- 
ued, “Don't vou remem- 
ber:. . . Some One up in the sky?” 

Alice smiled back. “Oh. yes; ’course I 
do now—Lindbergh.”’—Selected. 


Help! 

“John.” said his wife over the telephone, 
“vou must come home at once. I have 
mixed up the plugs of the vacuum cleaner 
and the wireless, and the loud-s»veaker is 
sucking all the paper off the walls.”—Qs- 
westry Advertiser. 


Congenial 

Young man 20, wishing job on farm; no 
objections to wages.—Wilkes Barre (Pa.) 
paper. 

No Accomflishment 

The class was having its weekly talk on 
painting. and teacher said, “Sir Joshua 
~ Reynolds was able, with a single stroke of 
his brush. to change a smiling face into a 
frowning one.” 

“That’s nothing,” muttered little Jimmy, 
“my mother can do that.”—B. & M. Mag- 


azine. 
T act 
Cooper—‘“Honestly, now, you would never 


have thought this car of mine was one I 
had bought secondhand, would vou?” 

~~ Coles—‘‘Never in mv life. I thought you 

had made it yourself.”—Answers. 


Truth 

The porter was very strict on veracity. 
No untruth ever passed his lips. 

“Is this my train?” he was asked one 
dav by a lady. 

“No, madam,” he replied soberly. 
belongs to the company.” 

“Don’t be so smart.” she snapped. “I 
meen, can I take this train to Milwaukee?” 

“T hardly think you’d be ‘equal to it, 
ma’am.”’ he replied courteously. “And, any- 
how, we’ve got an engine to do it.”—Veri- 
tas. 


SIt 


Stocked 


Office Boy—‘There’s a salesman outside 
with a mustache.” 

Boss—“Tell him I’ve got a mustache.” 
—Judge. 


Progressive 
“Do you ever change your mind?” 
“Never,” declared Senator Sorghum. 
“But the public shifts its sentiments. And 
I don’t feel morally compelled to go on for- 
ever shouting the same old stuff !”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Get a Directory 
“Do you know Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress ?” ; 
“No. I didn’t even know he lived there.” 
—The American Boy. 


Hofe 
In our relentless quest for information 
we learned that xylothrihvdroxgluthartic 
acid is made from peanut shells. So a use 
may be found for old safety-razor blades, 
after all—The American Boy. 


Efficient 

Store Manager—“What do you mean by 
arguing with that customer? Don’t you 
know our rule? The customer is always 
right.” 

Floorwalker—“I know it. But he in- 
sisted that he was wrong.”’—American Le- 
gion Monthly. 


Prevalent in Circus 

The class was having a natural history 
lesson. 

“Now. Rosie,” said the teacher, turning 
to a small girl in the 
front row, “give me the 
name of an animal that 
is peculiar to Australia.” 

“The elephant,” was 
Rosie’s immediate an- 
swer. 

The teacher frowned. a 

“But the elephant isn’t found in Austra- 
lia,” she protested. 

Rosie nodded. 

“No, miss,” she agreed. “That’s what 
would make it peculiar.’”—Answers, Lon- 
don. 


TT csave is a soft, dim light in the 
chapel—a light that comes from a 
single tall burning candle; and 
though the light is not very bright, some- 
how its warm glow seems to reach even to 
the far corners of the room; to those who 
are entering, it stands out in startling viv- 
idness. 

There is soft music from the organ, as a 
medley of simple old Christmas airs is 
played. A tiny white candle is given to 
each person as he enters. About the little 
taper of wax a slip of paper is rolled, and 
as each person removes the slip, he finds 
inscribed upon it a Christmas blessing that 
has been lovingly selected with the prayer 
that it might reach just the person whom 
it would help most. 

As the hour of the service approaches, 
voices are heard chanting softly: 


“Silent night! holiest night! 
All is dark save the light.” 


The song dies away, and another begins: 


“O come, all ye faithful, 
Joyful and triumphant,” 


and a brighter glow begins to fill the chapel, 
as the singers, each with a lighted candle 
in his hand, enter in slow procession. As 
they approach the single candle on the plat- 
form, the light of their candles is aug- 
mented by the overhead lights in the chapel. 
The music changes, and the whole audi- 
ence joins the choir in the song, 


“Hark! the herald angels sing, 
‘Glory to the newborn King.’ ” 


There is an impressive silence, then the 
leader of the service comes forward and 
leads in a realization statement, “Christ is 
born anew in me, and I am quickened and 
healed.” 

A solo follows, and then all join in a re- 
sponsive reading. 


RESPONSIVE READING 
“Though Christ a thousand times in 
Bethlehem be born, 
If he’s not born in thee, thy soul is 
all forlorn.” 

We behold in Jesus the 
Christ an illustration of the 
eternal Christ principle, the 
divine sonship of every one. 

Christ said, “He that be- 
lieveth on me, the works that 
I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall 
he do.” 

We consecrate our life to the unfold- 
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... let your light shine.” 


ment and expression of our divine sonship, 
so that we may fulfill His life in ours. 

Christ said, “I am the light of the world: 
he that followeth me shall not walk in 
the darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” 

We turn from the darkness of limitation 
to the eternal light of the Christ; from the 
belief in evil and depravity to the truth of 
the all-enfolding good. 

Christ said, “I came that they may have 
life, and may have it abundantly.” 

My life, my health, my joy, my supply, 
are of God. I am one with Him, and all 
that He has is mine. 

“Every good gift and every perfect gift 
is from above, coming down from the 
Father of lights, with whom can be no va- 
riation, neither shadow that is cast by turn- 


” 


ing. 


HE speaker gives his Christmas mes- 

sage, and concludes with an explana- 
tion of the candle service, in which he in- 
vites the audience to take part. 

“Ritual, form, ceremony, have no value 
in themselves,” he says. “The simplest 
heart may approach its God, without the 
intercession of another, and without any 
ceremonial rites. Even though we seek to 
worship Christ understandingly and with 
the greatest possible simplicity, yet there 
are deep sentiments of the heart, even as 
there are deep things of God, which we 
have not yet learned wholly to embody in 
words. Jesus the Christ, even, found Him- 
self unable to put into words that His 
hearers could understand a description of 
His heavenly abode. He used symbols to 
describe the kingdom. He said, “The king- 
dom of heaven is like...’ and followed 
that introduction with a symbolical inci- 
dent. So tonight, in seeking to represent 
that mystical experience by which the Son 
of God, the Christ ideal, is born in the 
manger of the human heart, we have re- 
course to symbols. They are child- 
like, simple symbols, like those which 
Jesus used. They have no value in 
themselves. Their only value 
is in the response which they 
quicken in us; and if they 
give to us a clearer conception 
of the indwelling presence of 
Christ, if they throw light 
upon parts of the Christmas 
story that have been obscure 
to us, then the purpose of this 
service will be fulfilled. 

“The tall lighted candle which stands 
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here before you is to remind us of Him 
who said, ‘I am the light of the world.’ 
‘Ye are the light of the world... . let 
your light shine.’ ‘The light was the life 
of men.’ ” 

“The twelve candles which are now to he 
lighted and placed by members of the choir 
represent the 
twelve disciples of 
Christ, and the at- 
tributes of being 
which they repre- 
sent. Like attri- 
butes exist within 
each of us, and are 
to be quickened 
into service for the 
Christ, as we take 
on His likeness.” 


S HE stops 
speaking, 
twelve members of 
the choir arise, and 
each in succession 
pauses before the 
tall candle and re- 
lights from it the 
red one which he 
carried in the pro- 
cessional, announc- 
ing as he does so the name of the disciple 
for whom it is lighted, and also the attri- 
bute of mind which the disciple represents. 
“T place this candle for John, who repre- 
sents love,” says the first. 

“T place this candle for Peter, who repre- 
sents faith,” says the second. 

The others place candles for Andrew 
(strength), James, son of Zebedee (judg- 
ment), Philip (power), Bartholomew (im- 
agination), Thomas (understanding), Mat- 


thew (will), James, son of Alphzeus (order), 
Simon the Cananzan (zeal), Thaddeus (re- 
nunciation), and Judas (life). 

As the last of the twelve places his can- 
dle, the speaker resumes his story of the 
service. 

“The tiny candles which were presented 
to you, unlighted, 
as you entered this 
room, are to re- 
mind you that you 
have been en- 
trusted with a gift 
of God, like unto 
that of Christ; and 
that as He, bv let- 
ting = Hiaiseeln oat 
shine, became the 
light of the world, 
so is that same 
light, quickened 
and glowing in 
each of us, to be- 
come the light of 
our world, and is 
even to reach be- 
yond our own 
world into the lives 
of others. The can- 
dles are given to 
you unlighted, be- 
cause you alone can bring forth the light 
that is within you, even though others may 
call it forth by the inspiration that they give 
you. You are to light them from the light 
of the universal Christ, for it is in the light 
of the Christ that we find the latent light 
within us, and learn how to bring it into 
expression. You are to place your tiny can- 
dle at the foot of the greater one, there to 
let it shine and add its brightness to the 
light of the world. You will place your can- 


Healing, and Prosperity Thoughts 


December 20 to January 19 


The Spirit that quickened Jesus quickens me, and I am healed. 


The Spirit that multiplied the loaves and fishes for Jesus increases my 
substance, and I manifest prosperity. 
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dle in a bed of salt, for those who light the 
light of Christ within themselves are in- 
deed the salt of the earth. And this simple 
ceremony becomes a prayer of the hand 
and heart as well as of the lips, that the 
Truth which it symbolizes may be speedily 
manifest for you.” 

Row by row the members of the audi- 
ence arise, come forward, light their tiny 
candles from the tall one, place them in the 
tray of salt before it, and resume their 
seats. Soft music accompanies the cere- 
mony, and as finally the last tiny candle is 


lighted, the music swells, the audience is 
bidden to arise, and all join in singing, 
“Joy to the world! the Lord is come; 
Let earth receive her King.” 


HE choir files out in slow recessional. 

The speaker pronounces the benedic- 
tion, and the last picture presented by the 
service is that of a tall lighted taper of 
white, twelve smaller red ones reaching up- 
ward below it. and spread out before them, 
in a field of white, mvriad tiny flickering 
lights. The service is ended. 


‘Preparations for the Candle Service 


N THE foregoing article, the service is 
described as it has been conducted sev- 

eral times by the editor of Youth. It can be 
simplified or made more elaborate accord- 
‘ing to the conditions under which it is to 
be presented. It is not an official service 
of the Unity School, though it has been 
used at headquarters and at Unity centers 
elsewhere. 

If there is no organ, other music will be 
found very acceptable. Solo numhers may 
be substituted for choir numbers. The pro- 
cessional and recessional mav be omitted. 

In the service described, the choir wore 
white surplices, to produce an appearanve 
of uniformity. The candles carried by the 
choir were red, to contrast with the sur- 
plices and to emphasize the whiteness of 
the Christ candle before which the twelve 
red candles were later placed. 

An eighteen-inch white candle was used 
to represent the Christ. Ten-inh red can- 
dles were carried by the choir. Tiny white 
“birthday” candles, which are sold gener- 
ally at ten cents for a box containing 
twenty-four, were used for presentation to 
the memhers of the audience. 

A special committee was appointed sev- 
eral weeks before the service to select and 
type or write the short Bible verses and 
Truth statements to accompany the candle 
service. No verse or statement should con- 
tain more than a dozen words, and the slips 
of paper should be as small as_ possible. 
A number of quotations can be written on 
one sheet of paper and then cut apart. If 
there are a great many to be prepared. it 
is well to have as many as possible mimeo- 
graphed on a sheet of paper eight and one- 
half by eleven inches. A slip should be 
rolled about each candle and fastened with 
a tiny rubber band or bit of colored twine. 


Provide a table at the front of the room 
or chapel in which the service is to be held, 
large enough to provide for a single candle- 
stick for the Christ candle, a candelabrum 
or other stand for the twelve candles which 
represent the disciples, and a large. shallow 
trav full of salt in which the smallest can- 
dles will be placed. 

Do not have the twelve candles less than 
six inches from the tall white one, as the 
heat will soften it and cause it to bend. A 
simple holder for the twelve red candles 
would be a piece of one-bv-four board, 
about twenty-six inches long, in which holes 
are bored two invhes apart to hold the can- 
dles. If such an arrangement is used, it 
will look well to have shorter candles near 
the ends and taller ones at the center. A 
block of wood cut like a double flight of 
stens will produce the same effect, or two 
candelabra with holders for six candles each 
mav be used. 

Shallow tin travs are the best containers 
for the salt in which the tiny candles are to 
be placed. If they are not available, card- 
board-hox covers may be used, but must be 
earefully watched lest thev be ignited as 
the candles burn down. The little candles 
will possibly burn down before the conclu- 
sion of the service, and it is well to have - 
a small box or bowl of salt conveniently 
placed, so that salt may be sprinkled over 
the candles that burn down. Other candles 
may then be placed where the first ones 
have burned. This is necessary when the 
attendance is large, and the service neces- 
sarily long. 

Christmas music. suitable for congrega- 
tion and choir, will be found in the book, 
“Unity Song Selections,” published by 
Unity School of Christianity. 

(The End) 
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Snow-Bound 
(Concluded from page 17) 


BRUPTLY she crossed to the window. 

It would be a relief should there 
chance to be even so much asa dot of color 
on that unbroken white surface. But it 
was still unchanged. Turning, she made 
her way to the telephone, where she stood 
hesitating for several moments. It would 
be a comfort just to speak to some one. 
She seemed to see 


Born and brought up in the city, the three | 


animals were almost as terrifying to her 
as beasts of the jungle would have been. 


She drew back. Why hadn’t Pa Ellis asked 


somebody to come in? Next moment, she 
spoke aloud: “Pa Ellis expected to be home 
last night. He knew they would be all right 
until then. And you know very well, Catha 

Wilton, they are not 


David Lang’s clear, un- 
derstanding eyes, his 
strong, smiling mouth. 
But she had not been 
nice to David. Re- 
turning to the window, 
she gazed with a trou- 
bled frown at _ the 
fringe of crystal icicles 
hanging from the up- 
per sash. After this 
year of teaching, she 
was to go abroad— 
perfect her music, per- 


An oddity 


veered. An emptiness 
at the pit of her stom- 


Love Isn't Blind 


By ELMER PAUL LEWIS 


9 IS said that love is blind. 
Yes, love can’t see 
A body’s imperfection; 
Love doesn’t strive to find 


By close inspection. 


Yet love will ever see 


haps. She wasn’t quite A lovely soul; 

sure. Life ought to Love can’t but be aware 
give her wonderful Of souls in harmony, 
things. She wanted And every goal — 

the best. She had not Of understanding share. 
dared to be nice to . 
David, she reflected True love cannot be blind. 
gravely. His eyes It sees beyond 
were too deep—too Concealing veils of time; 
kind. There was some- 

thing Her thoughts The heart that’s fond. 


In space true love will find 


Such love is mine. 


silly. 
thing moo!” 


breath, she stepped for- 
ward—was past them 
—was ascending the 
narrow stairs. 
top, she looked dubi- 
ously about. She had 
no idea how much hay 
the animals’ should 
have. She saw a pitch- 
fork, but did not dream 
what it was for. Gath- 
ering armloads of the 
fragrant hay she thrust 
it down the feed holes, 
into the yawning man- 
gers below. But there 
was no cessation of the 
mournful moo-o, moo- 
00-00! Then the horse 
would neigh fretfully, 
stamp, and blow. 
don’t believe I’d better 
give them any more,” 


ach reminded her that © 
she had had no dinner. 
She caught the mournful moo of a cow. 
“Good gracious, Catha Wilton,” she stormed, 
“don’t be a heartless beast! Are you going 
to let those cows spend Christmas Eve hun- 
gry? They eat hay—you know that, if you 
don’t know anything else.” 

Tossing her head up, and back, as in 
quick challenge, she threw Ma Ellis’ old 
shawl about her shoulders and hurried to 
the barn. She had been there but once 
before. The place held no appeal for her. 
In order to reach the stairs leading to the 
hayloft, she must pass behind the two cows 
and the big work horse. Her heart seemed 
to leap into her throat. She could feel it 
beating there like some wild, caged thing. 


she worried. 
doesn’t seem what they 
want, though. I wonder—oh, my patience!’ 
Her hands went to her hot cheeks—then 
pressed against her bosom. The animals 
had not had a drop of water since the day 
before! “It’s no use,” she wailed. “J could 
never do that! 


and see what he thinks. Maybe, by now, 


the roads are open so he, or somebody else, 


can get through.” 


OWN the steep, open stairs—past the 
complaining animals—into the house 


she went again. She stopped to put another | 


stick into the stove, then went to the tele- 
phone—took off the receiver—waited. 


“Hello! Hello!” She worked the hook up 


At the’ 


or | 


“Te | 


I’ll have to call up Dave, | 


dangerous. You’re just — 
Hear that poor . 


Almost holding her | 


} 


} 
j 
} 
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Pail in hand she 
started for the 
barn. 


and down. “Central—Central,” her voice 
pleaded. All was silence. Something like 
a sob caught in her throat. She might have 
known it would be useless, after such a 
storm! Well, she would never carry water 
into those stalls. That was sure! With 
both hands she thrust the clustering curls 
from her hot cheeks, then dropped them to 
her sides with a curious gesture, as of push- 
ing something forcibly from her. 


With lips hard pressed, she stood for a 
moment quite motionless. Presently she 
moved forward, reached for yesterday’s 
paper, let it slip from her fingers to the 
floor. “I wonder,” she said aloud, “how it 
would feel to go without water all day, and 
all night. There’s that cow again!” 

She went back to the barn, and returned 
with a pail. As she pumped it full of water 
the rose color in her cheeks faded slowly, 
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until her face seemed almost to match the 
whiteness outside. And suddenly it seemed 
to her that she saw three wise men fol- 
lowing a star—saw them kneeling above a 
manger wherein a new-born child and its 
mother lay, while, in their stalls, mild-eyed 
oxen looked in wonder at the shining ra- 
diance overhead. “It’s Christmas Eve,” she 
said, “and it was in a manger, on Christ- 
mas Eve, that the Christ Child was born, 
so long ago. I don’t believe I’ll be harmed 
—on Christmas Eve—if I carry water into 
a manger for a—thirsty beast.” Pail in 
hand, she started for the barn. A lump 
wedged into her throat. She tried to swal- 


low it back. “I can’t! I can’t!” she wailed. 
Then, “God of the Christmastide,” she 
choked, “even if I can’t—I must!’ She 


pushed ahead. Stopped. A minute later, 
she was in the stall. The last drop of water 
disappeared. Again! Again! 


T LAST she returned the pail to its 

place. The singing in her ears died 
away. Her mind seemed crystal clear. 
“Why,” she thought, “it wasn’t anything, 
after all!’ She could hear the slow, con- 
tented crunch, crunch of hay as she walked 
slowly from the barn. Then, laden with 
grain and water, she went through the shed, 
into the hen-house. 

By the time she had washed, dusk was 
falling and the corners of the big room were 
thick with gloom. A snow plough must 
have passed while she was at the barn. The 
road had been opened. She lighted an oil 
lamp and set it on the table. Then she went 
upstairs, to her room, and returned with 
three Christmas candles. Lighting them, 
she placed one in each window. Her eyes 
were very bright. All touch of somberness 
had disappeared from them. The frown no 
longer marred her face. She hardly noticed 
the rush of wind outside. 

She made herself a cup of cocoa, sliced 
some bread and cheese, and brought out 
half a pie. Then she sat down to eat. She 
felt as if something strong and very buoy- 
ant were lifting her upward—holding her, 
somehow, a little above the earth. She did 
not recall ever having had such a sensation 
before. As she washed her dishes, she 
sang. Once she paused. “I wonder,” she 
nodded, with a cheerful grin, “what Moth- 
erkins would have said if she could have 
seen my Christmas Eve supper.” Again 
her head went up, and back. “A feast 
wouldn’t have tasted any better,” she de- 


clared. “I was hungry, all right.” She did 
not realize that she had just taken the first 
real climb of her sheltered life! 


HE piled more wood into the stove. © 


Mechanically, her mind reverted to the 
school tree of yesterday. What a pitiful 
thing it had been! Strings of pop corn— 
a few simple gifts that the children had 
contrived (just a dozen of them there were) 
—the oranges and the plain, serviceable 
handkerchiefs, one for each child, that she 
had provided—the candy that David Lang 
had brought. And through it all she had 
been an outsider. Suddenly—she knew it. 
In the same illuminating moment she real- 
ized that the children had known it all the 
time. She had come here to please her 
father, but she had taken no real part in 
the life of the community. 

She wondered, rather vaguely, if they 
would be having the community tree to- 
night. She supposed they would, now that 
it was clear and the roads open. It 
wouldn’t amount to much—there was no- 
body to put much money into Christmas 
gifts in that place, she was certain. Once 
again, her chin found the cup of her palms. 
Back in Roxbury, carol singers were out at 
this time. 

“Along the hills of Galilee the white 
flocks sleeping lay, 

When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, 
was born on Christmas Day.” 
Softly—almost unconsciously—she sang the 
words. Then—a moment later: “Don’t be 
a silly, Catha Wilton,” she ordered briskly. 
“You’re not going to town tonight! You’re 
not one of these people. You don’t really 
know them, and I don’t see why you should 
know them! You only came here for a 
year, and that’s partly gone. Then you’re 
going on with your music. Maybe you’ll 
find, over in Paris—who knows?—a real, 

honest-to-life prince!” 

Simultaneously with her last word, she 
seemed to hear the gay little voice that had 
fioated through the open school room door 
as the children were leaving yesterday, 
after dismantling the tree: “My goodness 


me, Bessie Lee,” it had piped merrily, “an | 
I’m 
going to put it on the tree for Moms to- | 
morrow night, so she’ll be certain-sure of — 
something | 


orange, and an apple, and candy! 


a nice present.” Abruptly 
leaped—singing—into Catha’s heart. 


CARCELY knowing what she did, she 
was in her heavy coat. 


Then she was | 
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buckling her overshoes—pulling her close 
little cap over her shining curls—crowding 
various articles, from closet and trunk, into 
a bag—putting wood into the stove and 
closing drafts. “I don’t know what I’m 
thinking of,” she chanted. Then she chuck- 
led. “Moms is going to have a certain-sure 
present, for once,” she declared exultantly. 
She put out the candles, slipped her purse 
into her bag, and started out. The stores 
would be open Christmas Eve. She locked 
the door, put the key under the blind, and 
went down the path. 

The night was bitterly cold. Her face 
stung before many minutes had passed. 
Wind bit into her neck, and at the tips of 
her ears. Stopping, she turned up her coat 
collar, drawing it as high as possible. The 
path was narrow, and on either side of her 
snow rose in high, white walls. More than 
once she stumbled; then she went com- 
pletely down. Her cap rolled into the snow. 
As she recovered it and started to draw it 
over her curls, a straw tumbled into her 
hands. A half humorous smile curved the 
corners of her mouth. Why, she had not 
supposed the snow was as bad as this! 
Should she go back? Her face was faintly 
irresolute. She was very tired. Then—for 
an instant—she stood quite still, as it came 
overwhelmingly to her that, for the first 
time in all her sheltered, luxurious life, she 
was facing real obstacles herself—was do- 
ing things, instead of being served. Her 
face became sober. Above her. the Big 
Dipper hung clear and bright: about her— 
wind, snow, and isolation; within her—a 
wonder-stirred heart! ‘I guess,” she said 
slowly, ‘“‘T’ll keep on.” 


FTER a time, she reached the stores. 
Mom’s_ present came first—good, 
warm, woolen gloves. She had remem- 
bered how the tip of every finger showed 
through those that Mom was accustomed to 
wear. When the presents had been wrapped 
and marked, baskets were brought and 
filled with stockings, candies, fruits, mit- 
tens, neckties, fancy packages of cookies, 
jars of jelly, a doll or two, handkerchiefs, 
gay beads, and balls, and dispat: hed to the 
hall. Over a gay woolen shawl she hesi- 
tated momentarily. She had agreed. when 
she came, to live on what she earned. It 
was going to mean a real sacrifice to add 
the shawl. But she did it, with a sudden 
deepening of her dark eyes. 
She followed the boy and the baskets 


from the store. They arrived at the hall 
just before eight o’clock—the opening hour 
—to find harassed women putting the fin- 
ishing touches to the tree, trying vainly to 
make it look abundant, when it was really 
pinched. In a trice, Catha was winding 
gay tinsel trimmings about the boughs, 
hanging shining balls here and there, mark- 
ing gifts for the twelve school children, 
laughingly directing the workers to dis- 
tribute the other things as they saw fit. 
At the top of the tree she placed .a great 
star, purchased at Newcastle the week be- 
fore for the Roxbury tree. Her eyes were 
luminous; her rose flushed face was very 
lovely, as she stood back, from time to 
time, to note the effect of her efforts. As if 
by magic, the tree became a thing of beauty. 

“T wouldn’t have thought a tree could 
look that pretty!” exclaimed Mrs. Evans, 
one of the workers, as she slipped a 
brightly tied box into its hold. In the same 
breath, she sighed. “I don’t suppose you 
could do anything with that wheezy old 
organ?” she questioned to Catha. “Seems 
like we ought to have a bit 0’ music. Jimmy 
Allen was coming out to play his fiddle— 
he left it here the other night. But o’ 
course he can’t get in now. ’Tisn’t his 
fault.” 


BSTRACTEDLY, Catha propped a doll 

against a low-hanging bough. ‘Why, 
ves’”—her voice was dreamy—‘“TI think I 
can play something.” She crossed to the 
old organ—ran lightly through the scale. 
“Tt’s pretty awful,” she agreed brightly, 
“but I guess we can camouflage its defects.” 
Then she caught sight of Jimmy Allen’s 
violin, on a distant stand. “I can play that 
fiddle, too.”” she nodded, her eyes dancing. 
“Do vou think I’d better?” 

“You do whatever you like, Miss Wilton,” 
one of the workers responded. 

She made her way to the stand—lifted 
the violin from its case—tested the strings 
—replaced it, and returning to the organ 
struck the opening note. Next moment the 
curtain was drawn, and music filled the big 
hall. As it vibrated into silence, Catha 
tossed a bright look over her shoulder. 
“Let’s sing—all of us, together,” she pro- 
posed, brerking into the solemn notes of 
“THolv Night.” 

Almost before the last echo had died 
away, she was lifting the violin from its 
case, end soon the air was tremulous with 
sweetly throbbing notes, until the hearts 
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of the listeners were dancing—hushing— 
exulting—in unison with the melody. As 
she finished, the building rang with ap- 
plause. Then, from the side door, big and 
breathless, with long white beard and 
locks, Santa stamped in and began to dis- 
mantle the tree. Four children—two for 
each side of the hall—took the various par- 
cels from him and distributed them. 
Standing partly in shadow, Catha watched. 
A half choked sob broke through the soft 
medley of other sounds, and as she turned 
her head in its direction a swelling tide of 
joy broke tumultuously over her heart. A 
woman was fingering a gift—the gay 
shawl!/—turning her face, in shining 
amazement, toward her neighbor, and cry- 
ing softly, “For me? Me! Why, it’s the 
first pretty I’ve had for thirty years or 
more!” It seemed to Catha, in that mo- 
ment, that her heart was almost singing 
aloud. 


NEXPECTEDLY the children were all 
about her. She was no stranger now. 
The parents joined them. “Merry Christ- 
mas!” “Merry Christmas!” “Oh, the 


Zan 


“Bless your heart!” “God 
bless the bonny lass!” Hand-shakings— 
handclasps—good-nights—tumbled about 
happily, one over another. Then the lights 
went out, and in the narrow path, walking 
toward home, she and Dave were alone 
under the stars. 

As they came into sight of the house, 
they saw lights shining from the windows. 
The Christmas candles were sending their 
messages of peace and good will across the 
snow. Pa and Ma Ellis were home. “David, 
why, David,” Catha called softly, “it’s like 
a fairy tale. One goes scurrying all over 
the earth after happiness, and all the time 
it is really inside one’s own soul, just wait- 


lovely doll!” 


ing for something to open the way for it | 


to come out and cover one like some soft, 
lovely garment.” 


Turning, he took both her hands in his | 
—stood, for a moment, in utter silence. | 


Above, the heavens seemed an almost un- 
broken sweep of twinkling silver. ‘Hap- 
py?” he asked. The word was little more 
than a breath. 

“So happy, Dave! So very happy 
Turning, she ran swiftly to the house. 


i had 


(The End) 


The Man Who Was not Afraid 
(Concluded from page 9) 


Lazarus after it had lain for four days in 
the tomb. Then, when the fear of other 
men demanded His own life to assure them 
of their power, He quickened His own 
broken body. 

He overcame the world and all in it that 
men most dread and fear, by His serene, 
loving fearlessness. 


EN quarrel and fight and lie and kill 
because of fear. Only as they over- 
come fear—by finding That which is greater 


¥e 


than what they fear—can they dwell in 
love and peace. 
This is the outstanding message of the 


simple man whose birth we celebrate on | 
Christmas day, a message of abiding faith © 
in the literal and practical presence of a _ 
loving and powerful Father God, a pres- | 


ence whose perfect love casts out all fear, 

which enabled Him to say when the darkest 

shadow of His life was upon Him, “Be of 

good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 
(The End) 
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Admiral Gosling, Goes Boom! 
(Concluded from page 7) 


head of the Feather Air Navy. The mayor 
of San Francisco and the mayor of Berke- 
ley”—here he paused to introduce these 
personages—“have joined me in forming 
an escort for you to the reception held in 
your honor.” 


HERE was a lot of bustling when this 
speech was over, with every one fasten- 
ing up his featherine and making ready 
for the air. The admiral helped Mother 
Pinky into her cunning pink and white one 
while she wiped a tear from her eyes. 
Mother Pinky always wept a little when she 
was very deeply pleased. 
Soon they were in the air, with the ad- 
miral and Mother Pinky in the lead, while 
the people below and those hanging out of 


— windows and over roofs nearly split their 


throats shouting greetings to them. Build- 
ings were decorated with festoons of greens 
and flowers and gay bunting. So were the 
lamp posts, all the way down to Oakland’s 
water front. 

“Turn over on your back,’ commanded 
the admiral. “You can’t fall, honey.” He 
gave Mother Pinky a touch that accom- 
plished the trick. ‘There, now, look at 
yonder sky.” 

“My sakes!” gasped Mother Pinky just 


as she was turning, “how quiet it is! All 
the street cars are gone.” 
The admiral laughed joyously. ‘They’ve 


featherized all the noisy trucks and such 
like,” he crowed. ‘You can’t imagine how 
rich I am! But look there, Mother Pinky, 
I never thought of that!” 

He pointed to a large signboard an- 
chored in the air. It invited them to make 
reservations in the new Sky View apart- 
ments soon to be floated above Lake Merritt. 

“Why, they’ll be having a city in the air!” 
exclaimed Mother Pinky, stroking right 
side up again. 

The idea made the admiral feel a little 
dizzy, and his face was long. He was 
thinking of the people doomed by the high 
price of antigravity to live on the ground 
like moles, deprived of light and sun. Then 
he saw something else that sent a shaft of 
pain through his heart. He wheeled ab- 
ruptly and signaled for the rest of the party 
’ to stop. They did so and watched him res- 
cue a featherine from a church spire. 


“That’s the only way I could ease my con- 
science,” he explained to Mother Pinky as 
soon as they were under way again. “It’s 
a terrible strain on me,” he confessed, “be- 
ing responsible for this sort of thing.” He 
waved a wing out toward the aérial traffic 
that had thickened as they drew toward the 
larger city. 


EATHERINES of every conceivable 

hue were making buoyant waves of 
color across the horizon and flecking the 
sidewalks below with their shadows. There 
were loaded trucks scooting here and there 
on the upper air levels, while on lower air 
lanes new passenger carrying conveyances 
treated with Gosling’s marvelous paint 
were sailing easily along. Children cut 
capers in the air with perfect safety, bump- 
ing each other and bouncing off like bal- 
loons. Some of them were playing games 
or flying in strings, each one holding to the 
wing of another. The fliers close to the 
admiral’s party peered at them curiously 
through the goggles of their helmets. 

“Oh, there’s the city hall, Gabriel,’ said 
Mother Pinky, startling him out of his 
reverie. 

The stately tower looked like a white 
finger pointing into the sky, and was 
strangely beautiful now with the new age 
fliers circling about it against an opaline 
canopy. Around the balcony which jutted 
out below the clock were garlands of flow- 
ers and bright hued bunting to herald the 
spring and the coming of Admiral Gosling. 

A few minutes later the admiral and his 
party landed on a specially built platform 
and were escorted inside the balcony rail 
by an important official wearing a badge. 
Lovely girls surrounded them, proffering 
heartening cups of tea, and the nicest 
cookies. The admiral promptly laid back 
his helmet and accepted refreshment from 
an exquisite brunette. 

“Look! Look!” Mother Pinky cried, 
tugging at the admiral’s nearest wing. 
“My-y land! What are those fiery looking 
things darting around out there like polli- 
wogs?” 

“T just can’t make them out myself,” the 
admiral was forced to admit as he stared 
out into the crowded airways. 

“Those are the life-savers,”’ put in one of 
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the pretty hostesses. “They wear red 
featherines so they can be easily seen. You 
see, when people have trouble in the air it’s 
the life-saver’s duty to administer first aid, 
help them make repairs, or even settle dis- 
putes.” 


MOMENT later Mother Pinky was 

tugying at the admiral’s wing again, 
and this time it was rather awkward for 
he was just tilting his sixth cup of tea. 

“Why, don’t you know what that is?” he 
inquired reproachfully, pausing to wipe tea 
from the inside of his collar. ‘‘That’s the 
central fire station taking a call—right 
under us, in this very building.” 

They crowded to the rail with the rest 
of the company, the three mayors at their 
backs and the lovely brunette on the ad- 
miral’s right. While the admiral was 
watching the crimson motors whiz out into 
Fourteenth street, his excitement leaped. 

“They ought to featherize the whole de- 
partment,” he muttered. 

He leaned far out over the balcony rail, 
forgetting that his uncovered head ex- 
posed him dangerously to the earth’s mag- 
netic pull. He had a cup of tea in one hand 
and a fresh assortment of cookies in the 
other, and even this bit of added weight 
made matters worse. 

Mother Pinky gave a little squeal of 
warning, and the girl at his right reached 
out a swift restraining hand, but both were 
a fraction of a second too late. Over he 
went, tea and cakes showering the side- 
walk below. Over and over he tumbled, 
catching tangled visions of buildings up- 
side down, mixed with featherines and the 
awed faces on the balcony he had quitted 
so suddenly. 

“The end of a perfect day,” he sighed re- 
signedly. 

But it was not the end. The thought had 
no sooner emerged from the portals of his 
mind than he was caught up by two blood 
red featherines and wafted gently to a 
kindly footing. 

“The life-savers! 
shouted. 


The life-savers!” he 
“Ha! ha! the life-savers!” 


IM Ardmore, looking very grave, climbed 

out of his new and extremely swanky 
sport car to ascend the stairs of a bleak 
looking building. Inside, hardwood floors 
gleamed in hall and reception room. Be- 
yond that, brown linoleum took up the lus- 
ter and carried it up the corridor to meet 


a clean, penetrating odor. Presently a 
brisk blue-and-white person on an upper 


floor whisked him down a side hall and | 


opened a door. 

Everything in the room was white, in- 
cluding the bed and the boy nested in it. 
The only contrast afforded was a lock of 
flame colored hair that had escaped the 
welter of bandages. On closer examination, 
however, a straight nose sprinkled with 
freckles, a mouth pathetically drooping and 
one large eye on which the curtain had been 


drawn, appeared also to have escaped the — 


white disguise. 


“Whew!” Jim drew a startled breath. | 


Then, with relief, 


most serious injurv the patient had suffered. 

“Hey, Gorling!” he cried softly, leaning 
over the bed. ‘‘You’re not asleep, are you?” 
One big golden eye opened its widest and 
surveyed the visitor. 
written defeat, despair, inertia. 

“What happened to you? Can you talk?” 
Jim asked, slipping into a chair by the bed. 

Young Gorling considered the questions 
for a moment. “I tumbled off the bal "8 
he stopped short and knit his brow in a 
puzzled frown. “A little field experiment,” 
he explained dully, taking a fresh start. 
“I was just practicing my flying drill.” 

“Getting ready for the big event—the 
discovery of antigravity, eh?” Jim said 
soothingly. 

The red lock on the pillow waggled affirm- 
atively. “It was grand up there—top 0’ 
Grizzly,” Gorling said dreamily. “I stood 
out on the edge and ” His voice slowed 
down, paused, and then abandoned that 
angle of his adventure. 

“T leaned over the baleony——_” his brow 
was drawn again and his hand clutched the 
coverlet uneasily. ‘Seems like it was real,” 
he muttered, staring intently at Jim. 
“Didn’t I tumble off the balcony of the city 
hall when the fire engines came out?” 


(74 HY, the fellows found you hanging | 
in some mesquite on the side of | 


Wildcat canvon yesterday,” said Jim. 


Gabriel nodded, grinning bleakly. “TI | 


guess that’s right, sir. 
funny yet.” 

“Lucky you!” Jim beamed. “If you’d 
gone clear to the bottom you’d have broken 
your neck instead of just an arm.” 

With this sort of talk Gabriel quickened 
somewhat and began to tell Jim the whole 


My head feels 


remembered that the | 
nurse had told him a broken arm was the | 


In its depths were 
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story of Admiral Gosling and his aérial 
adventures. In the telling he was able to 
see them through Jim’s eyes, and their 
voices joined often in a laugh. 

“Your dream must have started,’ said 
Jim, “as you became unconscious, or some- 
thing. And when the life-savers rescued 
you, you must have been just coming out 
of it. Admiral Gosling, eh? Oh, boy, that’s 
a good one!” 

“Seems like all the antigravity’s been 
jarred out of me,” the boy on the bed com- 
plained. 

“Perhaps you needed to have it jarred out 
of you,” Jim suggested, his heart so full of 
compassion he could say a thing like that 
without hurting. 

“There’s a right way to do everything,” 
he began after a moment of silence, “even 
fly as you wanted to fly—maybe.” His 
hands gripped the roll of paper he was hold- 
ing, while he searched for words to get 

over to this discouraged boy the idea that 
he had been cherishing. 

“You wouldn’t have been able even to 
think of such a thing, I suppose, unless it 
were possible to do it. Say, did you ever 
try treasure mapping?” 

“No, what is it?” 

“The fellows over in Alameda have a 
treasure club; but that’s a punk place to 
start,” Jim chuckled. “It’s like this: When 
we want anything, say a new car, a college 
degree, or more nerve—anything at all— 
we make a map of it so we’ll know how to 
get to it; or better yet——’” 

“How can a fellow map an idea?” Gabriel 
interrupted, with a flash of the scorn Jim 
had savored before. 

“Just the same as an architect makes a 
blue print of the building he means to put 
up,” was the prompt answer. “Oh, it’s 
great stuff! You’d be surprised. We clip 
pictures and the words we need from mag- 
azines and paste them on a background. 
Say, Gosy ” Jim stopped short on the 
nickname, confused. 

“You-all can call me anything you like,” 
granted the other boy. 

“What I mean,” Jim went on, ‘you can 
find any kind of picture or words you need 
to illustrate your idea. For instance, last 
night when I was making a map for you I 
found your very own name in an ad. Can 
you beat that?” 


“You made a treasure map for me?” 

Jim surrendered to Gorling’s eagerly 
reaching hand the roll he had been finger- 
ing so long. 

“T don’t see how a map is going to help 
a fellow fly,” the injured boy muttered pres- 
ently, as he flattened the map on the bed 
with his good hand. 

Jim chuckled under his breath, remem- 
bering his own “demonstration” of a car 
through treasure mapping, and Skinny 
Cantley’s return to lean good looks, as well 
as a score of other treasure map successes, 
his own included. 


¢CTYNHIS isn’t a map, sir,’ Gabriel said 
explosively. “It’s a downright pic- 
ture prayer.” 

“Whew! The kid’s bright!” Jim thought 
with satisfaction. 

“What am I supposed to do with it— 
study it every day? I guess so,” he an- 
swered himself. ‘‘Then what happens?” 

“Why, you get the answer to your 
prayer,” Jim laughed, “if you want to call 
it a prayer. Don’t you see what it does?” 
he cried, letting loose his enthusiasm in a 
gust. “It makes you get ready for the 
thing you want, keeps you expecting. It 
might go right past you without stopping 
if you weren’t on the watch for it. Don’t 
you see? And lots of times you have to 
grow up to what you want, sort of. Treas- 
ure mapping helps you do that.” 

Gabriel stared at Jim, then up came the 
corners of his mouth. But just as he was 
going to say something Jim was eager to 
hear, a shadow passed over his face. Rais- 
ing himself on his good elbow he demanded 
excitedly, 

“What day was yesterday?” 

“Tuesday,” Jim replied innocently, 
first day of April.” 

“April fool!” Gabriel muttered, flopping 
back on his pillow. 

Jim laughed at him. “Hey, Admiral, 
snap out of it,’”’ he commanded cheerfully. 
“That was yesterday. This is today. Try 
a treasure map the next time and there 
won’t be an April fool at the end of the 
Giles 

A wavering grin appeared on the edges 
of the admiral’s lips and his eye gleamed 
with a new light. 

“T sure crave to try it,” he admitted. 


“the 


“Stepping High,” the second story in the Treasure Map series, will 


appear in January Youth magazine. 
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(Princess 


for a Day? 


CA Very Special Day 
It Proved to Be 


‘By? Betty Jems 


66 VERYBODY ready?” John 
Gardiner pushed open the 


kitchen door and thrust in a 
becapped head. Under the visor of 
the cap were a pair of blue eyes, a 
serviceable nose, and a wide, happy 
mouth wearing a robust grin. 

“You’re certainly an early bird, 
John,” his mother cried in her cheer- 
ful voice. ‘Better take off your cap, 
though, and have your breakfast.” 

“Hello, Mother dear,’ chimed in a 
new voice back of John. “Oh, Alice 
and I planned to pack the knapsack 
this time,” Gloria Gardiner said rue- 
fully when she saw what her mother 


was doing. “Morning, Jack! Thought 
I’d beat you up, too.” 
“Heh, heh! The only thing you 


ever beat me at was getting born 
three years ahead of me.” 

“Four years, you mean, old dear,” 
Gloria laughed. ‘You won’t be fifteen 
till August and this is only March. 
Here comes Alice.” 

Humming a lively ditty, her feet 
twinkling in a tap dance that set a 
canvas puttee to flapping loosely, 
Gloria’s twin sister entered. Together the 
twins in their tight kneed breeches, plain 
shirts and ties looked like a pair of at- 
tractive boys, Gloria dark and Alice fair. 

“Fix this old puttee for me, will you, 
Jack, please? I never get them fastened 
right at the top. Where’s Enid and 
Ethyl?” 

“Enid’s up and dressing. 
about Ethyl,” Gloria said. 

“You’d better run up and call your cousin, 
dear,” her mother suggested. “She may 
feel neglected if some one doesn’t.” 

“She would,” Alice agreed wryly. 
just her type.” 


I don’t know 


“Tt’s 


“Mother’”— Gloria’s tone was pleading— 
“can’t we eat by ourselves for once?” 

“Isn’t Ethyl one of ourselves?” Mrs. 
Gardiner asked quietly, slipping a pail of 
eggs into a bag. “I thought we all agreed 
on that when your Uncle Albert died and 
left her all alone in Los Angeles.” 

“I wish she’d stayed there,” muttered 
John as he fastened his sister’s puttee. 

“She’s been horrid,” Alice put in quickly. 
“Tf words were worth five dollars each she 
couldn’t be any tighter with them. She’s 
a regular clam.” 

“Oh, it’s not so bad now,” Gloria said 
more cheerfully, “with her working down 


town and us so busy with our school work 
and all the odd jobs we’ve been so lucky as 


to get lately. Why, we hardly ever see her 
—except in the evenings.” 

Gloria trailed up the hall, and Mrs. Gar- 
diner sighed as she turned to consult her 
camping list. It was hard to keep her 
young folk at peace, with Ethyl in the 
house. If there were only some way to 
help the girl! 

Looking up suddenly she was startled to 
see Ethyl in the doorway, sullen-eyed, de- 
fiant. She wore a crépe coolie coat over her 
pajamas. She had come up so quietly in 
her padded slippers that none of the other 
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“Th-thanks for the 

service birthday!” 

Ethyl said tremu- 
lously. 


members of the fam- 
ily had heard her. 

Her eyes, big and 
dark and _ lifeless, 
were set in a heart 
shaped face. The 
curve of full red 
lips, a tilted nose 
and the flesh across 
high cheek bones 
produced a disdain- 
ful expression that 
repelled friendships. 
And yet, given a dif- 
ferent attitude of 
mind, she might 
easily have been an 
appealingly pretty 
girl. 

“Good morning, 
dear!” Mrs. Gar- 
diner tried to stifle 
the dread that rose 
in her breast. “We 
were beginning to 
think you had for- 
gotten about the 
hike.” 

“T’m not going,” 
Ethyl stated briefly 
in the silence that 
now hung over the 
kitchen. She had 
not bothered to re- 
turn the morning 
greetings of either 
her aunt or the cousins. ‘What is there to 
eat?” 

“Not going?” 

Gloria came in with an arm around Enid, 
the youngest of the Gardiner girls, and 
both of them added their exclamations to 
the others. 

An outing in the hills had been planned 
for weeks. The seasonal rains were by no 
means over, but this Sunday promised to 
be the crowning jewel of a sunshiny week, 
and it might be the last clear Sunday for 
some time. One never could tell. 

“T just don’t want to go,” Ethyl mut- 
tered grudgingly, her eyes roving over the 
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breakfast table. Then, although the others 
had not been served, she dished up a bowl 
of cereal for herself and poured a cup of 
coffee. 

“Ethyl!” The protest died in Mrs. Gar- 
diner’s throat. What was the use of spoil- 
ing their outing by starting out of tune? 
But, breakfast in her night clothes! 


LANTING swords of sunshine had cut 

their way through giant sequoias and 
warmed the grove by the time the Gar- 
diners reached it, drawing forth sweet, 
woodsy odors. The hikers came single file 
down the narrow trail, unconsciously low- 
ering their voices. 

“It feels like church in here,” Gloria 
whispered. 

“What a pity your father had to be away 
this week-end,” her mother whispered back. 
“He would have enjoyed this.” 

A few minutes later they found them- 
selves in undisputed possession of a brick 
fireplace in a small clearing, and a picnic 
table as well. John built a roaring fire 
while the girls got out food for the second 
breakfast they all craved after their early 
rising and long hike. When only glowing 
coals remained of the fire, John raked them 
aside and reached for the eggs. 

“Look out,” Alice warned. “You’ll have 
them exploding again, the way they did 
last time.” 

“Who’s doing this?” John demanded. 
But a grin took the edge off the query. 
“The ashes were too hot last time,” he 
added after a moment. 

“They’re too hot now, too.” 

“Well, you don’t see me putting the eggs 
in yet, do you?” 

“Alice,” called the mother, “you can wash 
the figs and warm up the toast while Enid 
and Gloria set the table.” It was a re- 
minder, Alice knew, to give the other fel- 
low room, a particular philosophy of the 
Gardiner family. 

Later in the morning they gathered their 
things together and hiked through the can- 
yon to the Cinderella camps under Joaquin 
Miller heights. A lacy pattern lay on the 
walls and floor of the canyon, embroidered 
there by the sun; the leaves of maples, red- 
woods, and twisted scrub oaks lent them- 
selves to the design. The Gardiners paused 
often on the high, rain gutted path to drink 
in its loveliness. 

“It makes me feel all clean inside,” 
Enid remarked in a muted tone to John. 


Protected by towering canyon walls, the 
trees stirred not at all, but through the 
stillness ran a tinkling melody of water 
cascading over boulders, washing through 
crevices, and murmuring on its way down- 
hill. Cutting across the liquid lullaby, fre- 
quent bird calls sounded like the notes of 
a flute. 

It was somewhat cool in the depths of the 
canyon, so John dragged dead timber from 
the hillside and made a fire in their new 
camp. There was much activity for a while, 
with stunts, tree climbing, and short ex- 
ploratory excursions up intriguing bypaths. 
But one by one the hikers gathered around 
the fire to tell stories, sing, and talk, at in- 
tervals letting the sweet outdoor silence 
seep into their consciousness. 

“T wonder if any of you remembers on 
what day Ethyl’s birthday falls?” Mrs. Gar- 
diner asked during one of these intervals. 

“Why bring that up?” Enid demanded 
flippantly, dark eyes flashing. Gloria poked 
her admonishingly. 

“Who cares?’ said John indolentlyv. 

The twins looked stricken. They remem- 
bered. “It will be Tuesday, won’t it?” 
they asked in unison. 

“T’m broker than broke,” added Gloria. 

“And I’m flatter than flat,” her twin ap- 
pended. ‘Both Glory and I have just 
caught up with our debts and now we have 
to save every cent we can get hold of for 
graduation.” 

“T’m flat too,” Enid piped up, managing 
to look very droll. “I haven’t got over 
Christmas yet, and I need a new party dress 
like nobody’s business. Birthdays!” She 
tossed her curly head. 

“T’m not going to be sap enough to buy 
that baby a present, believe me,” John de- 
clared, frowning. He tossed a pebble across 
the canyon and went on hotly: “She mussed 
up my specimens the other day and ruined 
three of the best ones. Just flung her old 
books right down on them.” 

The rest of the family averted their eyes 
as they, too, remembered rasping annoy- 
an es that they had suffered at the hands 
of Ethyl. Mrs. Gardiner swept aside her 
own unpleasant recollections and gave one 
of her happy laughs. 

“Let’s swat these glooms with the Golden 
Rule,” she sang out. “Is there anybody 
here who would like to have his or her 
birthday completely overlooked ?” 

John made a quick movement toward the 
fire and piled on more wood. When the 
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sizzling and the crackling of dried leaves 
and twigs were quenched in flame, all the 
young faces that had but a moment before 
looked so resentful now appeared quietly 
thoughtful. 

“There must be some way we can make 
Ethyl’s birthday jolly without spending 
money. I just haven’t any, that’s all,” 
Enid said. 

“But you know how she is. She hates 
anything cheap. Remember how she was 
about some of her Christmas presents?” 

“Oh, there must be some way, Glory,” 
Alice said, a little impatient with the pros- 
pect. “I’d feel terrible if everybody forgot 
my birthday!” 

Mrs. Gardiner got out some marshmal- 
lows to toast and smiled at her children 
encouragingly. ‘“Let’s all think about it 
overnight. John, did you bring your scout 
knife? Will you whittle some sticks for us, 
Blessed? Ethyl goes to night school, Mon- 
days,” she reminded them. “We can talk 
it over after dinner.” 


¢¢T SCRAPED my brains to the quick 
and got nothing but a headache for 
my pains,” Alice said dismally. 

“Ditto,” echoed Gloria. 

“Why not?’ remarked John dryly. 
“Brains don’t grow ideas; they merely reg- 
ister them.” 

“Did you think of something, John?” his 
mother asked with a smile. 

“T forgot,” he said and hung his head. 
He was sitting on the living room floor with 
his back against a lounge, a book in his lap. 

“Heigh-ho, look at Enid!” Mrs. Gardiner 
cried. 

“T really have a perfect peach of an idea,” 
Enid confessed, beaming. “It came right 
out of the blue.” 

“TLet’s have it,” came a chorus of voices. 

“T’m not sure I can get it over to you,” 
she said self-consciously, looking more like 
twelve than sixteen. ‘Boy, it’s whopping— 
if you look at it from where I’m sitting!” 

She happened to be sitting on the antique 
chair that her mother had restored and re- 
covered to harmonize with the living room 
colors, so they all got an extra laugh out of 
her enthusiasm. It was considered quite 
an honor to use the chair. 

“Come on, give up,” John cried impa- 
tiently. 

“Well, I thought we’d give Ethyl for her 
birthday ” Enid paused, looking at 
them deeply as if to divine in advance what 


they thought of her precious idea. 
she added one word plunygingly. 
she said. 

John’s face crinkled with a puzzled frown. 
The twins looked dazed. Even Mrs. Gar- 
diner, usually quick to grasp the true in- 
wardness of things, looked rather blank. 
Then all uttered the same query at once. 

“Service—what kind of service?” 

“Elucidate,” was the twins’ added com- 
mand. 

“Use your head! Use your head!” John 
chanted. ‘Don’t tell ’em a thing, Enid. It 
will be more fun for every one to think up 
his own kind of service.” 

A silvery silken fog curtained the win- 
dows, making it a beautiful morning to 
sleep. Gloria, however, rose briskly and, 
with a robe around her, tiptoed quietly into 
the room shared by her youngest sister and 
Ethyl. Stooping, she placed a quick kiss 
upon Enid’s forehead. When Enid opened 
her eyes, instant knowledge of the birthday 
pact flashed between them. 

“T’ll be up in a jiffy,” she whispered, 
stretching under the covers. 

Fifteen minutes later she was bustling 
importantly around the kitchen in a crisp 
little dress with an embroidered tea apron 
over it, laying the table with a buttercup 
yellow waffle set. 

After waking Enid, Gloria had stolen 
quietly downstairs and lighted the water 
heater. Now she was down again drawing 
a bath for her cousin and dropping into the 
water her own Christmas bath salts. 

“This must be what I was saving them 
for,” she thought pleasantly. 

When she had hung fresh towels on 
Ethyl’s rack, placed her wash cloth over 
the top of the tub, and transferred the soap 
from basin to tub soap container, she re- 
turned to the room she shared with her 
twin sister. Alice was dressed and waiting 
for her. 

“You can do your stuff now,” Gloria 
whispered. 

Alice nodded and reached for the narrow 
roll of pink paper that lay on their dressing 
table. She carried it out to the head of the 
stairs, unfurling it to tack an end to each 
of the stair posts. On it in large fat let- 
ters were the words: 

SAPPY BIR IEE DAY 

“Keen!” applauded Gloria in a whisper. 
“Sh-h-h! She’s waking up.” She gave her 
twin a meaning look, chuckling softly. “Go 
on in there, old sweet, and do your stuff.” 


Then 
“Service,” 
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Slightly pale, a troubled light in her blue 
eyes, Alice breathed: “It seems silly. Per- 
haps I’d better leave that part out.” 

“Stick it,’’ Gloria advised. 

After a moment Alice nodded. Extract- 
ing a card from the pocket of her fresh 
blue-and-white bungalow apron, she ad- 
vanced toward the open door of her cousin’s 
room. The card was the result of family 
collaboration. 

“We, your devoted family,” it read, “unite 
in wishing you the very happiest and best 
all round birthday you’ve ever had. The 
usual gifts will be conspicuous by their ab- 
sence for the reason that none of us has 
anything to use for money. But we are 
giving you an unusual birthday present. 
We are giving you SERVICE. Hope you 
enjoy it.” 

Alice peeked into the room and found 
herself gazing into Ethyl’s drowsy eyes. 
She rushed in crying, “Happy birthday! 
Happy birthday!” Then she bent over and 
gave her cousin a hearty kiss, something 
almost unknown between them. 

“Tt wasn’t so hard,” Alice said to herself 
‘as she handed Ethyl the card. 

Without the least expression of interest 
on her face, Ethyl read the card and tossed 
it on her bedside table. A little crestfallen, 
Alice pounced on Ethyl’s feet the minute 
they were pushed outside the covers, deftly 
tucking slippers over the toes. Ethyl 
snatched her feet away and stood up. Be- 
fore you could snap your fingers a robe was 
slipped over her shoulders, with Alice draw- 
ing the cord around her waist to tie it. 

“Don’t be silly!” Ethyl cried sharply, 
jerking away. 

Alice retreated to the door and bowing 
low intoned in fairy story style: “The 
princess’ bath is drawn.” 

Ethyl’s face was a sullen mask as she 
turned and snarled, “I’m not taking a bath 
this morning.” 

“Gadzooks! 
salts wasted!” 

Mumbling, Ethyl relented and made for 
the stairs. There she was confronted by 
the pink banner. For a heart catching sec- 
ond she just stood and stared at the mes- 
sage. Then she broke through the paper 
barrier and plunged downstairs. 


All that hot water and bath 


66 ELL, what do you know about that?” 

Alice breathed as she rejoined her 
sister. ‘She never said a word—you know 
what I mean. It might have been St. Pat- 


rick’s day instead of her own birthday.” — 

“Maybe she’ll feel better after breakfast. — 
Let’s see. What comes next?” | 

“We have to do her room. Come on.” 

Downstairs Enid was waiting patiently © 
at the bathroom dvor with a glass of orange 
juice in her hand—a very special luxury. 
When at last Ethyl opened the door and 
came out, Enid: bowed low with the golden 
drink extended. 

“A goblet of elixir to keep the princess 
young and gay,” she recited in round tones. 

In the bedroom Ethyl found the twins 
waiting for her, one standing on each side 
of the dressing table, their eyes shining. 

“Be seated, Princess,” they sang in uni- 
son. “We are going to help you dress.” 

“What is this—a joke?” Ethyl demanded, 
glancing around the spick-and-span room. 
Her face was set in forbidding lines; her 
eyes were suspicious. 

Gloria made herself the spokesman. “If 
it please you, Princess, this is your good 
service birthday and we are your humble 
servitors.” The twins curtsied at the end 
of this speech. 

When Ethyl surrendered herself to them 
they brushed her soft brown hair until it 
shone, patted lotion into her skin and pow- 
dered it a creamy rose and tan. Then they 
brought her best street dress from the 
clothes press, one putting the slip over her 
head, the other the frock. Alice knelt and 
slipped on Ethyl’s pumps while Gloria 
brought her coat and new visca poke. All 
this time Ethyl’s pretty lips were pressed 
into a straight line. 

The breakfast table was laid in a sunny 
corner of the old-fashioned kitchen, and as 
the girls came in Enid stood behind her 
cousin’s chair and drew it for her cere- 
moniously. 

“At your service, Princess,” she cried 
gaily. 

She brought crisp, honeycombed moons 
that she called waffles. They were golden 
and delicately flecked with brown. The 
fragrant vapors that rose from them might 
have tempted even a robot to smile in ap- 
preciation. But not so Ethyl. Not even 
when the strawberry preserves, her favorite 
sauce for waffles, was placed before her. 
Toast, figs, and coffee with whipped cream 
followed. 

“Um-m-m!” murmured John rapturously. 
He had come in looking like a newly bur- 
nished brass pin. His greeting to the 
princess had but drawn a dull stare. 
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When he saw that Ethyl had finished, he 
rose and said, “Allow me, Princess,” and 
drew her chair for her. 

“It was a good breakfast,” Ethyl ac- 
knowledged from the door, surprising them. 
But her tone was grudging. 

When she had put on her hat at the hall 
mirror and reached for her coat, she found 
John holding it up to receive her arms. 
Carrying the books she was returning to 
the library, he raced downstairs ahead of 
her and opened the door, standing aside 
for her to pass first. Ethyl clattered down 
on her heels while Mrs. Gardiner and the 
girls rushed out to call after her, “Happy 
birthday, Princess!” 

Johii helped her on the car, depositing 
seven cents in the fare box before he 
jumped down again. He would have to 
walk now. As the car started he bowed 
low and cried, “Happy birthday, Princess!” 
~ much to the amusement of the conductor 
__and of a lady who had just boarded the car. 
, The gray morning had turned into a 
rainy one, and when John came home at 
noon his mother was watching for him at 
the window so that she would know when 
to serve his food. 

“John dear, you’d better wear your boots 
and slicker,” she said. ‘‘You just escaped 
a good soaking. See, it’s beginning again. 
It’s a good thing the girls didn’t try to 
come home. And the princess—she wore 
her best this morning!” 

John looked past her through the window. 
“Say, but she’s coming down!” Then he 
grinned and gazed down at his plate, hiding 
the shy kindness in his blue eyes. “I’m 
going to bring Ethyl’s rain things to her,” 
he said as indifferently as he could. “I 
counted on giving her that service today.” 

“Will you have ti——” Mrs. Gardiner 
stopped short. “You counted on it, John?” 
Her brows were drawn together as she 
stared at her youngest. 

“Last night’s weather report said it 
would probably rain today.” 

“Why, John, that’s certainly using your 
head!” Mrs. Gardiner laughed admiringly. 
“T do believe we’re all getting more out of 
Ethyl’s birthday than she is herself. I 
don’t know when I’ve enjoyed a morning 
more.” 

When John had finished his lunch, she 
gave him a peek at the cake she had been 
making. It was generously big and covered 
with white frosting enriched with nut 
meats. Tiny bright hued candies formed 


the words, “Happy birthday,” in the center. 
“Boy, that’s a peacherino!” John ex- 
claimed in awed tones. “Um-m!” With 
his brown forefinger he made a scooping 
motion toward the frosting, and laughed 
teasingly at his mother’s alarmed protest. 
“Are you sure you’ll have time, John?” 
Mrs. Gardiner asked as she heaped Ethyl’s 
raincoat, zippers, and umbrella in his arms. 
“Oh, sure. Say, won’t she be surprised ?” 
“You won’t mind if she doesn’t show that 
she is 2?” his mother asked testingly. 
“Well,” he hesitated a second. “Oh, 
shoot, you can’t expect people to keep say- 
ing thank you the way you’d like them to!” 
he exclaimed and dashed down the stairs, 
calling a good-by to her. 


HEN THE time drew near for Ethyl 

to return from work, Enid was given 
sentry duty in a window that commanded a 
view of the corner. It was still raining 
steadily when Ethyl appeared. She was 
sloshing recklessly through depressions in 
the sidewalk, her jade green rubber coat 
flapping in a brisk wind from the bay, a 
green umbrella held close to her head. 

“Here she comes! Here she comes!” 

There was a rushing sound all over the 
house as four pairs of feet scuttled forward 
from four different directions and zoomed 
down the stairs. When the princess came 
slapping up the outer steps, water dripping 
from her on all sides, the front door opened 
magically before she need trouble to get 
out her key. 

“Good evening, Princess!” cried four 
happy voices. Then four pairs of hands 
reached out to give her service. 

She was divested of her wet coat. Her 
umbrella was whisked out of her hand; 
overshoes came off and she was relieved of 
the burden of purse, gloves, and a new li- 
brary book. Mrs. Gardiner met the gay 
procession at the head of the stairs and 
saluted her niece affectionately. 

“Dinner will be served in ten minutes. 
Oh, I’ll give you five more for good meas- 
ure,” she laughed over her shoulder as she 
moved toward the kitchen. 

Before the fifteen minutes were up, 
Ethyl had had her dress slipped off, her face 
and hands laved with eau de cologne, her 
hair brushed, and a dinner frock fastened 
around her pretty shoulders. 

The living room, which served as a com- 
bination room, had been made fragrantly 
inviting with sprigs of apricot blossoms 
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and a fire crackling on the hearth. A gate- 
legged table had been moved from its place 
under a mirror and opened up to its fullest 
dimensions, crépe paper in delicate shades 
of pink for the decorations giving it a fes- 
tive air. 

As Mrs. Gardiner heard the girls coming 
down from the upper floor, she signaled 
John. He at once flicked out the lights and 
touched a match to the 
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Ethyl said tremulously when she was back > 
in her place. The lights had been turned > 
on and her eyes looked enormous. They 
could all see she had been crying. | 

“Perhaps you'll think m-me a big silly,” | 
she quavered, “but I—I thought you were 
making fun of me today.” 

A protesting murmur ran around the 
table. 


“IT thought of my- 


pink tapers on the sat- 
inv looking cake. Soon 
there was a babble of 
voices at the door, but 
as previously agreed 
upon, it was contrived 
that Ethvl enter the 
living room first. 
“Happy birthday!” 
cried the others back 
of her in a gay chorus. 
There was a hint of 
pathos about her as 
she stood in her place 
a moment looking down 
at the cake. The fire 
and the candles were 
casting flickering 
lights across her face 


Which Shall I Say? 


“T cannot give as many gifts as 
I should like to give,” 


OR— 


“IT can radiate the Christmas 
spirit to every one.” 


self as a n—nuisance 


after Dad d—died. 
Nobody seemed to 
want me. around. 


the same way. 


that time. What a 
heavenly salad!” She 
sent a grateful glance 


Gloria murmured to 
her twin. 
“When you were so 


and making the pink 
rose on her shoulder gleam. 

“Won’t you blow out your candles, dear?” 
Mrs. Gardiner suggested in a gentle tone. 
“Be sure to make a good big wish first,” she 
smiled. 

“There’s only seven of them,”’ Ethyl com- 
plained in a submerged voice, lifting somber 
eyes to her aunt’s face as they all sat down. 

“Seven is the perfect age—innocent 
enough to love everybody and still charming 
enough for everybody to love.” Mrs. Gar- 
diner laughed carelessly. “None of us is 
ever over seven on his birthday.” She 
threw a fond glance around the table at her 
smiling flock. 

Ethyl’s response to this was to burst into 
tears. She jumped up and ran from the 
room, leaving the Gardiners to stare at each 
other wonderingly. After a moment or two 
of silence, Gloria leaned across her service 
and blew out the candles, while her mother 
rose and left the room. A few minutes later 
Mrs. Gardiner returned with Ethyl, her arm 
around the girl. 

“Th-thanks for the service birthday!” 


good to me,” Ethyl 
went on, “I thought you were trying not to 
let me see how you really felt. That made 
me act beastly.” She made a little grimace. 
“T just didn’t care how mean I was, and I 
was plenty mean.” 

“Do eat your dinner, Ethyl,’ Mrs. Gar- 
diner pleaded. 
thing.” 

“Everything’s lovely, Aunt Bee, but I’m 


so full,” she put her hand over her heart. | 


“Maybe I can eat more when I tell you all 
that now I know you love me and I love you. 
I wouldn’t let myself believe it at first. 
Guess I thought it was too good to be true.” 
“Won’t you cut your cake, Ethyl?” 
“Yes, Aunty. Just a minute.” Ethyl’s 
lips curved in an enchanting smile. 


just exactly good enough to be true.” Sink- 


ing a silver knife into the rich frosting of | 


her cake, she laughed aloud. 
cal hope I’ll always get service for my 
birthdays after this,” she said. 


Have you found that Truth helps you? Give thanks by sharing your 
experience with other young people through Youth magazine. 


When I came here I. 
thought you folks felt | 
I guess | 
I had a sure enough in- | 
feriority complex by | 


down the table to her | 


aunt. 
“Can you imagine 
feeling that way?” 


“You’ve hardly touched a | 


“When | 
I saw this beautiful cake and the fire, and | 
the nice dinner, and everybody dressed up | 
just for me, it dawned on me that it was | 


Sing, “Bethlehem! 
By A. LESLIE 


ee Bethlehem! 

Upon you is a glory: 

The thunder of the worlds is stilled, 

The star swings silent in the waiting sky, 
And wings of angels brush 

The pathways of the spheres. 

Sing, Bethlehem! 

For shepherds plod the dusty road, 

And kings ride from the wine-gold East. 


The years may march in endless pomp 
Adown the sounding corridors of time; 
Kings, emperors, and nations rise, 
Casting their mighty shadows on the stars. 
And—sink to dust! 

Your fame is sure, 

Your name is written 

Mid the Imperishables: 

The King of kings is in your midst— 

The Lord of lords 

Sleeps in a manger! 

And angels hover 

O’er Bethlehem! 

The skies are opened 

As a scroll; 

The sea is silent, and the winds are still: 
His glory is upon the land! 

Sing, Bethlehem! 

For God has smiled. 
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Your Own Pages 


We will print as many helpful, sincere letters here as space permits. 
Please sign your name and address; we will publish only your initials. 


Dear Unity: 

You have published the statement that Jesus 
Christ is here on earth. I am Mary, his 
mother. Will you kindly send me His address? 
—Mrs. R. E. C. 

Mrs. R. E. C—We do not question your 
claim nor your sincerity, since we know 
that there is something of divine mother- 
hood in every woman, but it is strange that 
you have not discovered His presence, for 
indeed He is here, as a blessed Comforter, 
just as He promised He would be. “Lo, I 
am with you always.” You will find Him, 
in people you meet, in your own home, even 
within yourself, if you seek Him in Spirit 
and in Truth. 


Dear Youth: 

I can never be satisfied till I go further 
with my dancing. My dancing teacher wishes 
to have me go to New York this spring to 
study with a teacher who puts groups of girls 
in musical comedies. Mother wants me to do 
what will make me happy but Dad does not 
approve because of the poor morals of people 
on the stage, and because he fears that I might 
marry one of them and be unhappy. I would 
appreciate any advice or help you can give me. 

R A 


R. D. D.—There are moral people and im- 
moral people in every profession, of course. 
The dancer who is morally lax is seldom 
able to retain a very high place in his pro- 
fession for very long; the demands of his 
work upon mind and body are too severe. 

Have you thought why your father does 
not wish you to become a _ professional 
dancer? Even though you do not agree 
with his idea, his intention is mighty fine, 
isn’t it? What do you think is most likely 
to win him to your point of view? Are 
you as willing to consider his viewpoint as 
you wish him to be of yours? Have you 
analyzed your own reasons for wishing to 
be a dancer? Youth thinks that answering 
these questions to yourself will help you 
to clarify your problem. 


Dear Youth: 
Please help me in choosing a vocation.—W. M. 
W. M.—There are two factors in choice 
of vocation. Both will help you. They 
seem to be directly opposite to one another, 
and yet they are equally important and 


helpful. They should be used together 
rather than separately. 

The first is learning to contact the 
Knower within you. There is a Something, 
a Knower, a Higher Self, within you, which 
knows just what you should do, and what 
you can do, most successfully and happily 


in life. As you learn to contact and to trust | 
and respond to that inner presence, it will | 
guide and direct you in the outer activities | 
and tuitions which will lead you into the | 


fulfillment of your best desires. 

You may contact this inner Presence 
through prayer and faith; by practicing 
moments of mental relaxation in which you 
seek a wisdom higher than your own. Sol- 
omon’s prayer for an understanding heart, 
Samuel’s going to the housetop for medita- 
tion, David’s meditations upon God in the 
still watches of the night, Jesus’ going 
apart by Himself to pray; Washington, 
kneeling alone in the snow at Valley Forge; 
every man seeking to know and to contact 
his Maker, are pointers to the way that 
leads to this inner guidance. 

Supplementing this inner seeking of 
guidance, however, there must be outer ac- 
tivities. We must act upon faith that we 
will be guided. We must try the various 


things that seem to us to be inspirations, | 
and from them follow that which both in- , 


tuition and experience agree upon as best. 

Occasionally one finds that rare individ- 
ual, who seems to know from birth just 
what he desires and is destined to do with 
his life. No doubt he has earned this cer- 
tainty through past experience, and has 
deeply impressed upon his soul the desire 


which persists beyond the forgetfulness of | 
birth. Most of us, however, must try a | 
number of things before we find one that | 


seems to fulfill both our desires and our 
abilities. 


Things often look different from the out- 
side than from the inside. We-are some- 
times misled by appearances of ease, of 
luxury, of glamour, into the choice of some 
work which we do not find joy in doing. 


Youth is the best time in which — 
to try them out, although many persons > 
have successfully changed their vocations — 
long after the usual time for such decisions. 


Sous 45 


To be truly successful in any work, we 
must want to do that work so much that 
compensation seems secondary, and hard 
work, lack of recognition and other discour- 
agements will not deter us. 


Dear Youth: 

I have often written to Unity for help with 
my problems, and have always received an 
answer to our united prayers. 

There has been improvement in my partially 
paralyzed arm and in my school work, and I 
received mention in a contest that I wrote 
about. 

Now I have another problem with which I 
ask you to help me. My disposition has always 
been considered good, and I never have had 
trouble with my friends, but just lately I have 
developed a terrible temper. I know that there 
is no excuse for me, and I am very much 
ashamed. The part that makes me most 
ashamed is that I spend my temper on one 
whom I truly love. He just waits until I say 
all I have to say, and then asks me if I am not 
sorry. After the fit of temper is over I do feel 
sorry, and I vow that I will never let it happen 
again—but I do. 

Please do not think that I do not try to con- 
trol myself, for I really do, but to no avail. 

Oh, please Youth, tell me what to do, and I 
will do my best. I know that it is hurting my 
loved one for me to act as I do, and I know 
that God does not wish His children to be 
“possessed of the devil.” 

I promise to codperate with you.—R. M. 


R. M.—We all find that at times we give 
way to things that are not for our good. 
But only when we think that wrong actions 
are beyond our master, will we continue to 
yield to them. 


The silence is the way to freedom. When 
we turn to God we find peace within our 
own souls, and changes of the outer world 
cannot fill our minds with disturbing 
thoughts. We begin to bring the peace of 
God into our lives through meditating on 
peace. We find fullness of contentment. 
Through the practice of the silence, poise 
will be born in you. Your overcoming of 
temper will not be difficult. Through the 
silence you can link yourself knowingly 
with the source of poise—God. Your mind 
will be stayed on the highest, the unchang- 
ing God, and nothing can disturb you. You 
will guide your emotions into constructive 


ways. You will be temperate in everything 
that you do. You will live by the divine 
law of love. 


Repeat over and over again in medita- 
tion, “Be still, and know that I am God.” 

If you have not read “The Silence,” by 
E. V. Ingraham, we believe you will find 
help in doing so. 
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Christmas ecMeanin3, 


By LOWELL FILLMORE 


HAT does Christmas mean to you? 
Does its gladness ring out true? 

If you’re standing in an angle 

Where you seem to hear a jangle, 

I’ll just ask-you to forget it, 

I am sure you won’t regret it, 

While I wish a glorious Christmas 
All for you! 


Christmas 


evFrom Our Magazine Rack 


A remembrance filled with color, 
life, and youth is an ideal gift to give 
to a friend. Youth is filled with 
stories, verses, and articles that por- 


Christmas tray the Truth of Christ. 


Cards 


Unity cards 
truly express the 
spirit of Christ- 
mas. The senti- 
ments, which ex- 
press Truth and 
friendliness, 
were written by 
Unity workers. 

We have ar- 
ranged box as- 
sortments of fif- 
teen colorful 
cards with tissue- 
lined envelopes. 


Price, $1 
an assortment. 


For your little friends—Wee 
Wisdom is just the gift to send 
them. It has the kind of stories, 
pictures, and features that children 
like. 


Weekly Unity will greet vour 
friends not only at Christmas 
but fifty-two times during the 
year. It contains articles full of 
human interest and will help the 
reader to apply Truth to his 
everyday problems. 


By sending your friends a yearly 
subscription to Unity magazine 
this Christmas you will greet them | 
with 100 pages of good thoughts | 
each month. | 


Christian Business makes a 
splendid Christmas, gift for any 
business person. It is devoted to 
applying the laws of Truth to mod- 
ern business. 


Unity Daily Word, a monthly | 
handbook of daily lessons, helps one | 
to find health, happiness, and pros- 
perity. 


| The yearly subscription price for Unity 
| periodicals is $1.50 each. 
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Sussgestions 


- For one who is beginning the 
study of Truth, Lessons in Truth 
makes an appropriate gift. It ex- 
_ plains clearly the methods of meta- 
physical training. 


Christian Healing gives the laws 
of advanced healing in lesson form. 
For one who has studied Truth this 
book would be a welcome gift. 


If you know of some one who 
has a poverty consciousness, give 
Be Ye Prospered to him, for it 
will help him to find success and 
prosperity. 


To provide your friend with en- 
joyable and profitable reading give 
him a copy of The Sunlit Way. It 
opens vistas of life that will in- 
spire and help him to attain great 
things. 


The purpose of Heal Thyself is 
to help the reader to identify him- 
self with God both in mind and 
body. To acquaint a friend with 
this book is a splendid way in which 
to remember him at Christmas. 


Perhaps you have a friend who 
is just drifting and needs encour- 
agement, then send him a copy of 
What Are You? It will help him 
to know himself. 


These books sell for $1 a copy. 
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QvFrom Our Book Shelf 
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Remember 
by? 
Lowell Fillmore 


Coming off the 
press in time for 
Christmas is 
Unity’s latest 
book, Remember. 
It is filled with 
sound advice for 
practical every- 
day living. 

Remember 
yourself as well 
as your friends 
this Christmas 
with a copy of 
Remember. 


Price, $1. 


